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FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 
Jl. ATOMIC ENERGY. 
L. P. JACKS. 


1. Whether the Tree of Knowledge has at last borne the fruit of which 
mankind was warned long ago by a Voice which said “* In the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die.” 

2. Whether the end of the present world in universal conflagration, 
predicted by Stoic philosophers and hourly expected by early Christians, has 
now become a contingency to be reckoned with. 

8. Whether Homo Sapiens on reaching the summit of his power over 
Nature will fall thence like Lucifer into the abyss, and be known thereafter 
among the angels as Homo Insipiens Damnatus. 

4, Whether a safe building site for the New Joiudllem: or a firnt basis for 
Social Security, can be easily found on the edge of a volcano. 

5. Whether the use of atomic energy in peace for endowing mankind with 
unlimited wealth and leisure would destroy mankind no less effectively than 
its use for bombing in war, and whether the moral destruction of the race is 
preferable to the physical, and less to be feared. 

6. Whether, with the possibility dawning that a single bad or mutinous 
man might blow up the planet by pressing a button, means can be devised 
for keeping the button permanently out of the reach of bad men and mutineers. 

7. Whether mutineers against the decrees of a world government em- 
powered to visit atomic bombing on the disobedient would necessarily be bad 
men, and whether liberty would vanish from the earth if their mutiny were 
rendered impossible. 

8. Whether the constituent members of a world government so empowered 
would be incapable of mutiny in their own ranks. 
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9. Whether the constituent members of an International Force, armed 
with atomic bombs and in warlike trim for subduing aggressors, would be 
likely to drop the bombs on each other, or even on their common head- 
quarters, in the absence of other outlet for their martial aptitudes, habits 
and inclinations, and of other use for their ammunition.? 

10. Whether it be true that, so long as there are in existence powerful 
armed forces trained to fight and in trim for making war with atomic bombs 
or otherwise, make war sooner or later they certainly will, all safeguards to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

11. Whether the proposal to avert these damgers by appointing the 
Society of Friends sole custodian of the bomb, and permitting none but 
Quakers to make or use it, is more fantastic than other proposals made by 
eminent persons with the same object. 

12, Whether the past record of sovereign states in their dealings one with 
another, and with their own subjects, justifies the belief that their govern- 
ments, or any combination of them, would be ‘Safe guardians of atomic 
energy either in war or in peace. 

18. Whether with such examples before us as the torments inflicted on 
Jews in Hitler’s camps, on Christians in the amphitheatre at Lyons (under 
Marcus Aurelius), on Japanese by atomic bombing, there is any conceivable 
extreme of man’s inhumanity to man for which excuse cannot be found, and 
by many held justified, on reasons of State and High Policy, or even in the 
name of the Public Good ill understood or hypocritically invoked, 

14. Whether an age, civilisation, culture or policy which conceives the 
Public Good in terms of wealth, leisure and creature comforts, with security 
from want and fear, and takes it for granted that the Universe will com- 
placently lend its basic energy for the achievement of such a Good, is heading 
for the bottomless pit. 

15. Whether the doctrine that there is no limit to the slaughter, misery 
and impoverishment that may be lawfully inflicted on a minority, provided 
the happiness of the majority is thereby promoted, is of God or of the devil. 

16. Whether the argument that the annihilation of 100,000 Japanese by 
atomic bombing is a righteous deed because, by shortening the war, it has 
saved the lives of 200,000 Americans and British, will hold good on the Day 
of Judgement. 

17. Whether every decent American and Briton in the saved 200,000 
. would rather that his life had been saved in some other manner. 

18. Whether the belief that mankind can be delivered by improvements 
of the social machinery from the miseries of its servitude to other kinds of 
machinery is to be judged, in the light of the new discoveries, an absurd 
and disastrous superstition. 

19. Whether the agelong martyrdom of Man, now threatened with 
appalling intensification, is primarily due to his agelong neglect of the counsel 
of Socrates, who went about Athens imploring the young men to despise 
material riches and concentrate on getting good souls, 

20. Whether the threatened intensification of the martyrdom of Man can 
be averted otherwise than by following the said counsel. L. P. J. 


1 «Unless I provide my soldiers with foreigners to shoot, they will certainly shoot 
me.”— Saying a? “p various Conquerors. 
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THE NEW LAMPS AND THE OLD. 
RAY KNIGHT, 


Formerly Judicial Commissioner in Sind. 


THEY whose memories go back to Queen Victoria’s reign can scarce believe 
that so great a change should have overtaken educated thought within a 
single lifetime. Can it be only seventy years since psyche was officially denied! 
and the unity of the elements pronounced an idle dream? All that antiquity 
had thought or taught was wrong to nineteenth-century omniscience. Reli- 
gion was the invention of a greedy priesthood, magic brutal superstition, 
morality a mere convention. Matter was the sole reality, mind a by-blow of 
the brain, instinct lapsed intelligence, free will an illusion. Experiment and 
observation, microscope and test-tube, these alone could lead us into the way 
of truth. Darwin had proved that man was a recently promoted ape, Comte 
that he had travelled on from nightmare fancies through empty speculation 
into the dry clear light of science, and all the mysteries were solved or very 
nearly solved. Nothing remained for posterity but to work out the equations 
to a few further decimal places.? ; All was known that could be known about 
the human body, all about the human mind,*? psychology was an almost 
perfect science,* man himself was very nearly perfect. Materialism reigned 
supreme. It was an interesting fact, wrote Sir Edward Burnet Tylor, D.C.L., 
LLD., F.R.S., more in pity than contempt, 


* that there should still remain among us rude races yet living under the 
philosophy we have so far passed from since physics, chemistry, biology, 
have seized whole provinces of the ancient animism, setting force for 
life and law for will,” © 


force and law ranking the higher in his estimation! No doubt the passing 
generation had been a little premature in celebrating the end of war and 
dawn of universal peace, but all was going well. Slavery had been-abolished, 
machinery was displacing human labour, civilisation redeeming the miserable 
savage, and the nations were learning from the noble democracies of England 
and America to be for ever free and happy. A pleasing world of truth and 
certainty and progress ! 

Shock after shock has shattered it to pieces. The reality has been dis- 
solved into a phantom, the everlasting atom disintegrated into protons and 
electrons, the unity of the elements established, and we have learnt that all 
that the nineteenth century thought or taught was wrong. Recent scientific 

1 By Tyndall addressing the British Association in 1874. 

2 McDo 1, Body and Mind, p. 216. 


3 Henry ond, The New Ecclesiasticism, p.194. Antiseptic me ay aay was scouted 
when the words were written, hormones, vitamins, pao glands, had not n heard of 
and the subliminal consciousness, psycho-analysis, and the like could not even be imagined. 
4 John Stuart Mill. 
5 Primitive Culture, ii, p. 183. 
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progress has been little but rediscovery of truths and principles familiar to 
pre-scientific Greece.1 The senses are bad witnesses, said the early sages, 
and experiment has proved that they were right. Darwinism is moribund. 
Whatever else he may have been, the common ancestor of man could not 
conceivably have been an ape, for the sufficient reason that the son does not 
beget the father; but science has been indifferent to logic from the first.? 
The dating of Homo sapiens has gone back by close upon a million years— 
there was never much to choose between 30,000 B.c. and 4,004 B.c.—and 
still is going back. No one now supposes that the mind is a product of the 
brain ; some indeed maintain that the Universe is in part created by the 
human mind. Determinism itself is suspect, and psyche has become the 
subject of our newest science. Magic, rechristened automatisms or psychic 
phenomena—there is virtue in a change of name—is studied by our learned 
men, though the Psychical Research Society has not yet thought of going to 
Papua or the Congo for instruction on the subject. As for religion, whatever 
the crimes committed in her name, it is very certain that neither Vyasa, 
Confucius, Zoroaster, Moses, Orpheus, Plato, Christ, St Paul, nor any of 
their kind would have plunged humanity into the horrors and abominations 
of our two Great Wars ; and to what do all.men now appeal to save them 


from glorified brutality and sanctioned murder—to aeroplanes and picture- | 


palaces, transcendental physics and the higher mathematics, or to the time- 
honoured precepts of religion ? Knowing no method but analysis, science is 
constitutionally destructive, chopping wholes to bits, blasting living things 
to scraps of dirt—witness the latest scientific triumph—but religion, “* holding 
together, binding back,” is essentially synthetic, creatrix of society, mother 
of all culture. If the senses are bad witnesses, the sciences are something 
worse ; if as all confess our miseries are due to human vice and folly, man is 
very far from perfect. Science may instruct but cannot educate him ; religion 
alone can teach him to refuse the evil and choose the good. And so the dry 
clear light fades into a cecum lumen, while the invention of a greedy priest- 
hood is acknowledged saviour of our race. 

Civilisation was very old when Egypt, Greece, and Rome were in their 
prime. Poetry, philosophy, architecture, sculpture, reached heights never 
yet surpassed, recondite scientific truths were known, psycho-analysis was 
practised with a skill beyond the dreams of any Freud or Adler,® but the 
Victorian measured his attainment by the ignorance from which he was just 
beginning to emerge, and a maturity declining into senility and death was 
mistaken for an adolescence. All was swamped beneath a flood of cheap 
mechanical success. Men like Heraclitus and Empedocles were labelled 
primitive by the nouveaux riches, little suspecting that they themselves in 
some important matters were far more backward than the backward peoples, 
and a superficiality almost incompatible with sanity supposed that figurative 
speech was scientific definition. When Thales said that water was the first 
principle of all things, he meant ordinary water ; when Heraclitus called it 
fire, it was the fire we cook our food with; when Pythagoras was said to 

1 The evidence is reviewed by the writer in the Hrspert Journat for April, 1937. 

A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, p. 10. 
The Hindu scheme has been made intelligible, but the Egyptian is not yet understood, 


and the psycho-analyses of savagery, such as the chi-aka-mon-ikenya-unkpuru of the Ibos 
and the n’zanbi-n’mpungu-n’ci-kici-fu-vu of the Bavili, defy interpretation. 
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have a golden thigh, they who said it meant it, and if they also talked of 
heliocentric astronomy and dark stars, explained the cause of winds and 
rainbows, knew that plants had sex, and understood the circulation of the 
blood, those were lucky guesses, just as was the ether, by which of course 
they meant the upper air. These early sciolists also taught the universal 
flux, the unity of matter, the philosophy of number, the theory of: light, and 
other truths now reaffirmed by science but nonsense to the world of Faraday 
and Huxley. The art of lucky guessing has alas been lost, or else perhaps 
the whole perspective of our histories needs readjustment. 

Interests were different in the past, studies otherwise directed, methods 
of expression utterly unlike our own. Modernity is the age of science, cult 
of the environment, impersonal and public; antiquity was the age of 
religion, cult of the ego, personal and private. Publicity dates from the 
invention of the printing-press ; secrecy was as natural to the ancient wisdom- 
lover as is advertisement to the modern tradesman. It was forbidden to put 
serious matters into writing!; Veda, Brahmanas, Iliad, Odyssey, the 
voluminous Talmudic literature, all were committed to the memory, a 
system of elaborate cross-checks almost precluding the possibility of error. 
That which was sruti, sunna, “heard,” or kabbalah, “‘ received,’ was of 
superior authority to scripture, just as in Judaism, Islam, and Roman 
Catholicism to this day. The teacher reserved his real doctrine to an inner 
circle of disciples, sometimes even contradicting in private what he taught 
in public.? Speech was silver but silence golden. Homer and Hesiod wrote 
allegory,* “‘ blurt not out the ancient speech,” said Pindar, “full oft the path 
of silence is the safer ” 4; silence was the meed of the Gods, reverence stilled 
the voice, “ be silent, O all flesh, before the Lord.” 5 Teacher and pupil were 
symbolised in Babylon by Nebo and Tasmetu, seer and “ listener bound to 
silence,” * Numa taught the Romans to worship Tacita, Herodotus was 
pledged to secrecy by the Egyptian priests, mortals could not lift the veil of 
Isis, Harpocrates laid his finger on his lips, gesture of the Mithraic initiate 
thrice invoking silence,” Sige was Mother-zon of the Gnostiecs, God cannot 
be revealed to the multitude, said Plato, himself employing veils sometimes 
transparent, sometimes impenetrable. Pythagoreans, Orphics, Essenes, 
Therapeuts, all obeyed the rule of silence. Christ spoke not to the multitude 
without a parable, Paul spoke the Hidden Wisdom to a chosen few,.Clement 
feared to write of arcane matters, Origen withheld the truths of deeper 
import from the simple,® and the supreme teacher of Christendom still bears 
the cognisance of the keys that shut before they open. Not one exception 
can be found to the universal rule, and to suppose that the ancient teacher 

1 Plato, Epist. 312d. 314a, Phedr. 275a, Penemue laments the deadly consequences 
of using pen and ink, Book of Enoch, \xix, 9, and Papias rejected the Gospels in favour of 
the living voice. The Druids refused to put their doctrine into writing. 

* Gilbert Murray, Four Stages in the Religion, p. 148, 

* Theet. 152c, 180b, 184a, Parm. 128c, Protag. 316d, ete. - 

* Clement Al., Strom. i, 10. Nem. v, 17, Ol. ii, 88. 

5 Od. xix, 48, Hym. Hom. v, 478, Zech. ii, 18. 

* R. Pinches, ligion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 62 ff. Tasmetu, “she who 


hearkens,”’ is represented by an ideogram ing to bind 
- In the liturgy erway discovered by Dietrich, ‘ 
Tim. 28c. Compare ‘astronomy ”’ and “ geometry ’’ of « 527b, etc., with 
the Nuptial Number. — ow ’ ? 
* Strom. i, 1; Cont. Cels. iii, 52; vi, 26, 
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said exactly what he meant and meant exactly what he said is as uncritical 
as to credit Moses and the prophets with using telephones and “‘ wireless.” 

Even among ourselves the facts of sex are (or were till recently) withheld 
from little boys and girls till growth forces the disclosure. Allowing wider 
scope to the law of continuity, antiquity applied it to the young of soul as 
well as to the young of body, for only by equal cultivation of all her parts 
could psyche attain to the sophrosune of whole, hale, healthy individuation. 
None but those proved worthy of the privilege was admitted to the mysteries 
of Nature, for all knowledge was knowledge of the One, therefore sacred, 
therefore not to be entrusted to the morally unfit. Into what depths of agony 
has not humanity been thrust by neglecting that elementary precaution ! 

The teacher was forced into parable by the nature of his subject. Super- 
sensuous experience could not be described in. words borrowed from the 
world of sense—the words impossible for man to utter had never been invented 
—and recourse was therefore had to allegory, simple or difficult according to 
its theme but never literally meant. Understanding was essential. Com- 
mended in the Bible more insistently than any other gift or virtue, it is 
hardly ever mentioned in catechism, sermon, or learned book. ‘“‘ Why do 
ye not understand, are ye so dull, perceive ye not,” is Christ’s continual 
reproach, “* be men in understanding,” cries St Paul, and the Fourth Evange- 
list cites nineteen pointed instances of error—the literalists are always 
wrong 1—but the study of symbolism, A.B.C. of sacred story, is utterly 
neglected, and instead of ranking with the seven deadly sins, literalism has 
become the condition of salvation. Scripture may not always tell us where 
parable begins and ends, but allegorical interpretation is proscribed—* not 
quite honest,”” says one divine, “ impossible to defend,” another adds, ‘‘ no 
interpretation at all,” declares a third *—and it has been made the rule of 
exegesis that all must be taken in the surface sense unless a figurative mean- 
ing is expressly indicated“by the context. Christ spoke in parable, scripture 
was allegory to Paul, John never wearied of rebuking literalism, but the 
churchman knows more about religion than these others and corrects their 
follies. The Letter killeth, said the great apostle, little wonder Christianity 
is nearly dead ! 

Laws and learning, arts and commerce, died when the Roman empire 
was destroyed ; ignorance became the mother of devotion before the second 
century was out, and religion sank into bigotry and superstition. When 
knowledge slowly re-emerged, the case was worsened by corruption of the 
ancient words Mystery, Magic, Myth, the three inseparable companions of 
religion. Mystery meant experience in trance—‘ in spirit ”’ as the Bible calls 
it, or “‘ going up into the mountain ”—the state to which alone has revelation 
ever been vouchsafed. Magic was mana, mysterious power of the dissociated 
consciousness, uncontrollable as yet by common men, and we may be very 
sure that the mighty signs and wonders whereof the apostle dared not speak 


1 Jn. ii, 20; iii, 4; iv, 11, 388; vi, 42,52; vii, 35; viii, 22, 338, 52,57; ix, 40; x, 19; 
xi, 18; xii, 84; xiii, 29,37; xiv, 5,8; xvi, 17. It is a form of the Oriental doctrine that 
avidya—not ignorance but lack of understanding, Plato’s agnoia, is the cause of all our 
human ills. 

2 E. W. Barnes, Should Such a Faith Offend, p. 15; Newman, History of My Religious 
Opinions, p. 314; F. H. Chase, Belief and Creed, p. 169. 

3’ Reminding one of Artemus Ward’s caution,*" this is a goak.”’ 
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were something more startling than the glossolaly and telepathy of which he 
wrote. Myth was muthos, ‘“‘ word” of God, true in a sense that history can 
never bear—true of yesterday, to-day, and for ever, like the Gospel parables. 
These words have now become, mystery a name for something unintelligible 
or undiscoverable, magic baseless superstitition, and myth a synonym for 
falsehood, reducing religion to the imaginings of ape-men blindly struggling 
for existence in a world of terrors. There can be no understanding of the 
past and little of the present until these errors have beer: rectified. It is the 
first step towards the imperatively needed reinterpretation of the dogmas, 
and how should that duty be discharged ? We must construe the ancient 
formularies in such a way as to bring them into line with the highest spiritual, 
moral, and scientific teaching of our age, declares a Christian divine,} well 
assured that in spiritual and moral no less than scientific knowledge our age 
is far ahead of Christ’s. No doubt we are the people ; still, it can hardly 
make the ancient formularies acceptable to translate them into meanings 
they were never meant to bear, and the churchman might as profitably 
exercise himself on Scott’s romances or Jonson’s plays unless the reinter- 
pretations be a nearer approach to the original intention. We must either 
conclude with unbelief that the dogmas are barbarous survivals and deserve 
no reverence, or else that they are true in a sense different from that in which 
we know them to be false. Further consideration of the difference between 
inference and inspiration may clarify the matter. 

Science is the work of many minds, each labourer contributing his quota 
to the growing edifice and not unoften pulling down that. which his pre- 
decessors have built : religion is the work of solitary genius, perfect from the 
first. Athena springs full-panoplied from the head of Zeus. Time and study 
do not better but impair the revelation, until at last it crumbles into super- 
stition and its Gods become the devils of some later creed. At the beginning 
and for so long as it endures, it rests on individual authority, the airds én 
of a Buddha or a Christ, one who has had access to spheres beyond the reach 
of common men ; but such authority is anathema to science, whose boast it 
is that all can verify her doctrines for themselves. The prophet’s teachings 
are believed because of the personality behind them, his power bends the 
will and makes dissent impossible. Moral compulsion enforces unconditional 
surrender ; the defence enlists itself on. the side of an attack which’calls up 
secret partisans within the stronghold and makes it eager to accept defeat. 
Nothing but past-mastership in knowledge of the human soul could have 
inspired the teachings that make so universal an appeal, nothing but over- 
whelming personality have compelled a people to accept them and preserved 
them intact from generation to generation.” 

Students of Comparative Religion. do not sufficiently appreciate this 
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1 R. H. Charles, Between the Old and the New Testaments, p. 176. They didn’t know 
erything down in Judee ! 

* Similar emotion finding similar expression in metaphors borrowed from the outer 
orld, identities of creed and symbolism are found in the beliefs of the most widely 

parated peoples. It was pronounced “ now certain ’’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica for 
1911 that the identities were due to a psychic unity causing primitive minds to beget the 
ame ideas like machines turning out strings of sausages, but this became a “‘ weird specu- 
ition ’’ in the next edition, and a theory of diffusion by Phcenicians wandering far and near 
in quest of gold was propounded in its stead. Readers will take their choice between the 
‘o unlucky guesses. 
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fact. With hardly an exception every man who believes in a religion has 
acquired it from some other of whose authority he feels assured ; with no 
exception at all, the history of a religion wherever it is known leads always 
back to personal authority. Reason requires us to predicate the same origin 
of those whose history is unknown, and when therefore we are told that the 
great religious movements of the past have sprung from the deliberate efforts 
of extraordinary minds and not from the blind unconscious co-operation of 
the multitude,! truth is marred by false suggestion. What religion has ever 
sprung from the blind unconscious co-operation of the multitude ? History 
records not one example, experience suggests none. As Reinach well observes, 
“on ne peut guére concevoir l’essor d’une religion sans l’ascendant d’une 
volonté puissante, d’un génie comme Moise, saint Paul, Mahomet.”* A faith 
however humble connotes a founder as surely as a house a builder, and why 
should we suppose that the inspiration which taught the Bushman to believe 
in Cagn or the Arunta in Numbakula was any less authoritative than that 
which revealed Jehovah to the Jew or God the Father to the Christian ? 
All religions have sprung from extraordinary minds, and the logic which 
finds proof to the contrary in the fact that the founder’s name has sometimes 
been forgotten would equally persuade us that the Assyrian bas-reliefs are 
natural rock formations because we do not know who carved them. 

Instead of resorting to experiment and. observation, writes Professor 
Murray, 


“‘ antiquity appealed to some subjective sense of fitness. There was a 
strong tendency to follow Plato in supposing that people could really 
solve problems by an appeal to their inner consciousness,” ® 


and with Zeller he terms this the great weakness of ancient thought. On the 
contrary, it was the great strength of ancient thought; it is only your 
inductive reasoner who Has to reconsider his opinions every other year. Fact 
in itself is meaningless ; its value depends on the interpretation put upon it. 
The ultimate appeal is always to the sense of fitness, and cultivation of that 
sense should therefore take precedence. Feeling is prior to deduction. That 
cause is followed by effect is not an inference from observation but the 
condition precedent of experiment. They who feel that purity is better than 
impurity have not inferred it from comparing cleanliness with dirt; they 
who prove free will an illusion prove only that they are free to deny a fact of 
consciousness but for which they could not prove anything at all. Observa- 
tion tends to show that truth is not so profitable as falsehood in struggling 
for existence, but even the Darwinian prefers it, and all men know justice 
from injustice by an instinct akin to that which teaches the animal the truths 
necessary for its salvation. It is a faculty of unknown range. There are 
types of ‘‘ mental mechanism,” says a scientific writer, which can see and 
solve in a flash where we can but calculate laboriously, like the child-prodigy 
answering in a second questions which the senior wrangler cannot answer in 
a month, Some call it Intuition, source of all that is true in our discoveries, 


1 J. G. Frazer, Adonis, Aitis, and Osiris, p. 260 n. 

® Orpheus, p. 280. 

3 Op. cit 

* Julian 
teristic. 


-» p. 109. 
Huxley in Science and Civilization, p. 815. ‘‘ Mental mechanism ”’ is charac- 
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says Bergson. If man is still evolving, he may look forward to acquiring 
greater control over his environment by means of clearer-sighted faculties 
than those which serve him indifferently well in common life but often lead 
astray. Dormant for the most part but sometimes mysteriously active in 
the genius, the medium, the calculating boy, these like all other faculties 
must be amenable to cultivation by appropriate methods; what are the 
-methods ? 

Antiquity established institutions in every country devoted to educating 
or “ leading forth” these undeveloped powers. Mystery means closing the 
lower eyes and opening the higher, says an early Christian bishop,! and the 
Mysteries were schools of psychical research. ‘* They inquire what the soul 
is, and whence, and what its nature,” says Hippolytus, quoting a saying of 
the Naassenes that psyche was most difficult to search out and understand.? 
Those with the necessary steadfastness and courage were trained in asceticism, 
*‘ acquisition by strenuous endeavour,” but few could endure the “ cruel 
service of the rites.” Conscience being nascent intuition, strict obedience 
to its monitions was required, that the still small voice might learn to speak 
with greater clearness, Inhibition of the normal sense-life—the sacred sleep 
as it was called—was systematically practised *; mind and body were brought 
into absolute subjection that the energies of both might be concentrated on 
a single end and directed by a single will. Alert and self-controlled in trance, 
the aspirant acquired command over the powers of the age to come, above 
all else the vision worth more than ten thousand bodily eyes, whereby alone 
could truth be seen. They who had this vision spoke with the authority of 
individuated personality and first-hand knowledge ; they who had it not 
were blind leaders of the blind. In short, antiquity practised instead of 
merely preaching evolution and relied on faculty instead of apparatus. _ 

This generation has lived through two terrible experiments, conducted 
on the largest scale with reckless expenditure of blood and treasure, and 
proving if observation can prove anything at all that science has been for 
ever worsted in her conflict with religion. Feeling, not thought, detcrmines 
human action, and the religious or intuitional appeal is therefore incom- 
parably more important than the scientific or intellectual appeal. Teach 
men to feel aright and they will act aright ; it matters little whether their 
notions about the structure of the Universe or the constitution of the atom 
be true or false. An ancient Word of God relates how they who set Medusa 
higher than Athena are smitten with a frightful curse, not to be lifted till 
the false worship is abjured. Ifscience be substituted for Medusa and Wisdom 


for Athena, the myth is literally true, but man has yet to understand his 
creeds, 


1 Synesius, Zgypt. 

2 Philos, v, 2. ? 

3 “ A divine release from normal conditions,’’ Phedr. 265b, almost exactly Bergson’s 
definition of dissociation in Matter and Memory, p. xv. Ancient literature teems with 
allusions to this state and savagery knows it well, but the evidence is too profuse to be 
given in a footnote. 

4 Rep. 527e. 

> Tamblichus tells us that celestial phenomena were foretold in trance, and the lucky 
guesses cannot be otherwise explained. 


RAY KNIGHT. 
EASTBOURNE. 
Vou, XLIV. No. 1. -, 1* 











THE SUPRAMUNDANE. 
THE LATE P. E. RICHARDS. 


THE acorn develops into an oak tree, bees build their cells, out of the brain 
of man come forth arts such as language, and sciences such as mathematics ; 
all organisms and elements and forces possess their peculiar powers ; or would 
it not bear a closer resemblance to the truth to say—are possessed by them ? 

Why fire burns, why water is wet, why anything is what it is, are questions 
which have never been answered. It is manifestly impossible that an acorn 
should produce an oak tree. It is an offence'against common-sense to suggest 
that the bee constructs its own cell, or that generations of bees have invented 
the hive’s sagacity. Language and mathematics are not contrivances of the 
brain ; they have sprung up like plants in the course of the development of 
human consciousness; and consciousness, like the creative power in the 
acorn and the instinct of the bee is a thing of which the origin is inconceivable 
—and let us be bold enough to say it, of atoms and even of physiological 
organisms. We are forced to the conclusion that there is another world 
besides the material one—a world which we may call the Supramundane. 

Another world, as it seems to me, grasps what for convenience we may call 
the material world ; controls its forces, experiments with its possibilities, and 
introduces into it life and instinct and intelligence. The beauty but not the 
petals of flowers, the music but not the songs of birds, the majesty but not 
the height of mountains, the affection but not the clasping arms of children, 
the knowledge but not the brain-cells of a man—these belong to the supra- 
mundane. Nevertheless, neither petals, nor songs, nor height, nor clasping 
arms, nor brain-cells would have existed had it not been for the creative 
impulse of the other world which is behind them. 

Wherever we meet with power or perfection or life or instinct or reason, 
we meet with the supramundane. Power is otherwise spoken of as cause, 
and perfection more often goes by the name of the sublime or the beautiful. 
The physical world may be limited in space, but in other dimensions it is 
infinite. Novelty can be introduced into it, and a boundary line can be 
traced between what is of yesterday and what is of to-day. In the biological 
realms and in human thoughts and characters, sublimity and beauty are 
always multiplying their varieties. A new flower is a new invention, unique 
upon our planet, and unique possibly in the universe ; and every new animal 
is created according to a unique supramundane pattern, faintly sketched upon 
physical organisms at the outset, but afterwards firmly defined. Some of 
these patterns are minted into permanence, like the shells of certain snails in 
English ditches which have not been changed since the remote ages of the 
earliest appearance which can be assigned to them in geological strata ; and 
some of them are temporary experiments, whether in the plant or the animal 
kingdom, the novelties which were tried and which biologists tell us have 
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perished ‘in the struggle for existence. And so with our minds—new ideas 
are constantly appearing, some to be forgotten and some to continue, new 
types of character and new works of art are perpetually in course of creation. 
All this is evidence that the operations of the supramundane upon the mind 
are never intermitted. 

Religions,’ which are creations of the common sense as well as of the 
superstitions of men, bear all but unanimous witness to the supramundane ; 
and science by its confession of lack of knowledge and its frequent rejection 
of materialistic theories upon the grounds of their inadequacy, all but con- 
firms the religious intuition. The presence in the world of causes unknown 
in the sense in which science sometimes considers that they may always 
remain unknown, of ineffable beauties, and of the mysteries of living existence, 
has brought about the faith of mankind in the invisible. Science has shocked 
the temper of speculation or easy credulity which indulges in anthropo- 
morphical surmises ; or announces the doctrine of reincarnation ; or sketches 
the courts of heaven and the burning palaces of hell; science has insisted 
upon our drawing a firm line of distinction between what has been ascertained 
and what has not been ascertained ; but it has not destroyed the funda- 
mental faith or perception that there is a whole world which exists beyond 
the physical horizon. The most marvellous revelations of science, summed 
up in the words atom, electron, motion, evolution and the like, have not 
displaced the darkness which hovers about the secrets of the origin of instinct 
and intelligence ; and almost every scientific man of eminence among us 
nowadays feels called upon to make this acknowledgment. As long therefore 
as science refrains from dictating to us, and as long as we abstain from 
dogmatism, we are not prohibited from reporting our own impressions of our 
surroundings and some of their admitted mysteries. 

To go no further back into the history of human guesses, Emerson 
announced that there was one mind common to all individual men and to 
all other living creatures—the mind to which he gave the name of Over Soul ; 
the conclusion to which he was compelled by his reflections upon the facts of 
growth and instinct and reason. It is the Over Soul and not the acorn which 
rears the oak ; the Over Soul builds the bee’s cell, which is a work of reason 
but not of the bee’s reason; the Over Soul again manifests itself in the 
unanimity of human minds of different ages and different lands upon such 
subjects as the properties of triangles, the necessity for some kind of govern- 
ment, the magnificence of the Milky Way, and the pleasure to be derived 
from great works of literature. 

Having found evidences of one and the same intelligent power in the 
bodies of plants and animals, in instinct, and in consciousness, we are prompted 
to go on to consider that the Over Soul underlies in the same way the mysteries 
of natural causes—the exclusively physical forces in the light, in the striving 
of the winds, in the clinging together of atoms and electrons, and in the 
gravitation of solar systems towards each other ; wonders among which such 
law and order prevail as seem to be (notwithstanding their occasional cata- 
strophes) the proclamation of the presence of something more august even 
than reason. Thus the conception of the supramundane world enlarges itself 


until we behold with the poets of the first chapter of Genesis—a Creator ; or 


look upon the universe with Goethe’s eyes as nothing other than the thinly 
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veiling vesture of an all-pervasive Deity; or prefer to give up the effort of 
thought altogether. 

What manner of nonsense or sublimer sense did M. Maeterlinck write in 
his series of essays upon the Elberfeld horses ? M. Maeterlinck relates how 
when he had accomplished a pilgrimage to Elberfeld, the educated horses at 
the bidding of their master spelt his name, carried on with the help of a 
mechanical alphabet a rational conversation, and solved mathematical 
problems which were beyond his own powers of analysis. The horses there- 
fore manifested the possession of a large discourse of reason which was of the 
same kind as human reason: and the conclusion to which M. Maeterlinck is 
led by reflection upon the phenomenon is the curious one that knowledge is 
a place. In his own translated language : ‘‘ There is a place in which every- 
thing is known”; and it follows therefore that all knowledge comes to us 
by our being in this place, and that once either men or horses are in it, know- 
ledge is as easy as walking to and fro. 

The familiar saying that poets are born and not ne involves a signi- 
ficant hint of the same kind, as presents itself to M. Maeterlinck. Consider 
Shakespeare for example. Did he produce his histories and comedies and 
tragedies by superhuman endurance and perseverance and labour, or does it 
look more like a feasible account of the matter to say that the poet’s ideas 
came of themselves for the most part, and that he industriously made himself 
their secretary ? It is usual to speak of the inspiration of poets, as if their 
thoughts and feelings flowed into them independently of human will or effort. 
There would probably be less exaggeration in conceiving of Shakespeare as 
having sat down at the human end of some kind of celestial telephone in order 
to record what was dictated to him, than in the notion that he evolved and 
developed for himself the infinite variety of his imagination. That he was a 
painstaking worker, that he felt the necessity for elaboration and revision as 
many other poets have done, is established by ascertained facts ; but there 
is also more than sufficient evidence both in his works and in the gossip of 
Elizabethan men of letters to convey the assurance of his divine facility. In 
a particular sense it is true that he never blotted a line. 

Rubens, in another field of art, possessed much of the same superabundance 
of power. No human life would have been long enough to accomplish all that 
Rubens accomplished had the artist been obliged to pause and hesitate and 
ponder over every picture. Magnificent compositions poured into his con- 
ception with the same ease and readiness with which the idea that twice two 
are four pours into ours. His imagination lived in the place where everything 
artistic is known, and his tireless industry was not the creative cause of his 
vision but the labour imposed upon him by his ambition to inform others of 
what he saw, as with the calm air of a great master he looked about him. 

One more illustrious example has a particular appeal for me, although 
every exertion of reason is a power that is born and grows in human hands, 
and not a power that is made. John Ruskin from the moment that he figured 
before the world as a “‘ graduate of Oxford ” used the tone not of experiment 
or discipleship but of foregone conclusion. It is impossible to explain how he 
learnt all that he had to teach in the successive volumes of Modern Painters, 
because although he owed much to Turner and others, such an extraordinary 
collection of ideas had probably never before been assembled together in a 
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single human head, nor even in many separate heads. He seems but to have 
had to open his eyes in order to understand ; but to have bent his mind 
seriously towards a phenomenon to have been provided with an interpreta- 
tion ; and it has been well said of him that he does not merely speak with 
authority, he is authority in the province which is most peculiarly his own. 
He is as infallible in fact as a bee, whose mathematical precision in cell 
architecture is one of the greatest marvels in instinct. He differs indeed from 
the bee by the development and modification which are traceable in some of 
his ideas ; and we know that he expended a vast quantity of time and labour 
upon the preparations for his books ; but these facts notwithstanding, his 
eloquence and insight were securely in his possession from the date of his 
early manhood ; and what better account of them can be given than that 
they’ sprang into being out of the brain of Zeus, all but complete in their 
equipment ? There is much more than fancy in the ancient Greek fable. 
Poets and prophets and artists and all other species of inspired men are 
peculiar manifestations of the supramundane ; but there is an even greater 
manifestation in the birthright of every man which goes by the impressive— 
if well considered—name of common sense. Science has sketched for us the 
impact of vibrations upon the physical machinery of our senses, but it has 
never explained how we see and hear, how we arrive at the simplest item of 
knowledge, or the most ordinary conception of everyday reality. How do I 
know that a pomegranate is a pomegranate, and that a potato is a potato ? 
Simply with the help of the most extraordinary and inexplicable power that 
is known of in the universe. When we see anything with intelligent recog- 
nition of it, when we grasp such simple facts as that here are trees, here are 
clouds, here are men and women, we are availing ourselves in our small 
human way of the attributes of Omniscience. 
In this track it seems best that our, feet should follow. When the sun 
rises upon the hills after dawn and my spirits are uplifted with new delight 
and energy ; when the trees of the forest and the forms of men and women 
and cattle are seen through mists ; when Josephine has made her morning 
appearance, and is hovering about the breakfast table, and is leaning over me 
with bread in her hand and such suggestion of infinite charity in her attitude 
as fills my eyes with secret tears; when as the day goes.on, duties and 
necessities of intercourse with mankind present themselves; arid when 
evening restores the sense of home and brings the vision of Josephine by 
eandle-light—through all these ordinary experiences and all my reactions 
upon them, may I never lose the feeling that something extraordinary is 
transacting itself; that I have been in touch with something that is in the 
world but not of it altogether—that a glimpse has found its way to me out 
of the infinity of the supramundane. 


P. E. RICHARDS.* 
Kasaut, Inp1a, 





1 Philip Ernest Richards died in India in 1920. He was a Unitarian Minister at 

Halifax and afterwards Professor of English Literature at Lahore, a Lecturer at the Dyal 

h College, and a rg nee writer in the New Age. The above article was found among 
pers unpublished at the time of his death.—Eprror. 











A NEW PHILOSOPHIC CONCEPTION OF 
THE UNIVERSE. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. 


THE great scientific ideas of our time—evolution, relativity, the quantum— 
have been given wide publicity. Not nearly so well known, but quite as 
important, are some conceptions due less to modern science than to modern 
philosophy. These philosophical conceptions have been neglected, partly 
because philosophers disagree, and hence their views carry less authority than 
those of natural science. Yet even in science disagreements occur, and even 
in philosophy disagreement is not absolute. Moreover, as men do not cease 
to look for good food merely because good water is easier to obtain, so they 
should not neglect philosophy merely because agreement, which is a sign of 
goodness in things intellectual, is less readily achieved in philosophical than 
in scientific matters. Philosophy and science, like food and water, have 
different functions, as can be seen from this alone, that scientific knowledge 
without philosophy gives no satisfaction to the man who considers life in 
relation to death. Since all paths lead to the grave, what does it matter 
ultimately how we live. True, we may help those who come after us, but 
they too will die, and, according to astronomy, even the race seems unlikely 
to survive for ever. Even should it do so, there are reasons, to be considered 
presently, why “‘ social immortality cannot constitute a sufficient long run 
objective of human endeavour. What then, if anything, is this objective ? 
To answer this question rationally we must know the nature of time and the 
other basic aspects of existence. We must.havea philosophy. To-day, when, 
so many face or have undergone premature death, such questions are less 
easily dismissed than in calmer periods. 

Whereas the scientist asks, what ideas will fit and explain the facts, the 
philosopher asks, what ideas will explain the ideas that fit the facts, and will 
also explain the ideas thatdo not fit the facts. He seeks principles so general, 
so basic, that they are not special cases, to be explained by more general ideas, 
but are themselves the most general that can be conceived, true not only of 
this actual world but of any really conceivable one, explanatory not only of 
actuality but of all possibility. For example, materialism is the philosophy 
which regards matter in motion as the completely general principle, of which 
any possible experience, mind, purpose, feeling, must be special cases. 
Idealism, or panpsychism, makes mind the general principle, and matter the 

. special case. Similarly, the philosophical doctrine of determinism views law 
or causal order as completely universal, and treats freedom as the special case 
where the laws happen to govern motives and acts of will; whereas liber- 
tarianism makes freedom the rule, and treats law as the special case where 
freedom results in illusory, or approximate, or statistical uniformities. 

It is an old suggestion that we should try to combine the positive elements 
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of the various philosophies. Perhaps all reality is both physical (spatial) and 
psychical, and perhaps everywhere there is both law and freedom. In that 
case, the extremes of doctrine might cease to exist as extremes. Thus in 
physics the strife between wave and particle theories has been resolved by a 
“both ... and.” A similar merging of apparently contrary ideas has, I 
believe, been happening also in philosophy. I do not say that all, or even a 
majority, of philosophers would to-day accept the doctrine I am about to 
explain. What I say is that no other equally definite and comprehensive view 
of the universe has resulted from modern philosophising. Some of its creators 
or spokesmen are Charles Peirce, James Ward, W. P. Montague ; Whitehead is 
its Einstein, Leibniz was its Newton ; other great forerunners were Schelling 
(in his later period, beginning in 1811), Fechner, William James, and Bergson. 
Ideas related to it are held by some leading contemporary theologians, such 
as Berdyev and Niebuhr, and also by some leading natural scientists. 

There is a conception in which motion and mind, law and freedom, are 
inextricably blended. It is the conception of the “ social,” or rather it is 
what this conception becomes when fully generalised. Every society has its 
routine, its laws or customary ways of behaving. Without such routine, such 
enduring and common ways of acting, there would not be co-operation or 
mutual understanding, but only mutual frustration or absolute indifference, 
in other words, no society. But the routine of a society is never absolute ; it 
permits creative departure from the norm or the usual. Individual caprice 
is kept within bounds, but it is not eliminated. The higher the society, the 
more notable in it are the unique individuals who break through the merely 
customary and predictable with the novel and hitherto unimagined. (Con- 
sider Beethoven composing the Fifth Symphony.) Here we have an idea 
which can explain any conceivable degree of relative orderliness or of freedom. 
In a society with members on a very low level of existence, their individual 
freedom will be correspondingly slight, and the element of law will pre- 
dominate to such an extent that to an observer with imperfect means of 
observation (almost any observer except God) there may appear to be no 
freedom whatever. Given, at the other extreme, a society of superior 
individuals, say of geniuses, obviously the element of customary, predictable 
routine will there be at a minimum. But not absent altogether! For if it 
were, the society must cease to function as such, as it also must cease to 
function if routine became so absolute as to destroy individuality and all 
interest in living, through intolerable monotony. Thus the social idea covers 
all possibilities except the unthinkable extreme of zero order, pure chaos, 
and the opposite extreme of zero freedom, or absolute determinism. Whether 
or not absolute determinism is thinkable (and there are reasons for doubting 
that it is) need scarcely concern us, since at least we can say that it could 
never be verified. All observation falls short of absolute precision and hence 
no observation can detect the absolute validity of any law. Accordingly, the 
social idea covers all the relations of law and freedom which might con- 
ceivably be observed. 

But the social idea also covers any conceivable relations between mind 
and matter which men or other imperfect observers could detect. As I have 
said, a society with very low-grade members will to many observers appear 
to lack freedom and will lend itself to highly definite predictions. It will 
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thus appear to be not a society but a “ merely mechanical” system. What 
then is to show that this is not the case with the human observers and that 
which is humanly regarded as dead matter or mere mechanism ? However 
—some will object—this only shows that the social philosophy may be true, 
not that it is true. But consider: the situation is that nothing could con- 
ceivably be known by any observer not to be social; whereas the social 
character of some things, such as human groups, can be and is known. (Some 
will deny that we can know human freedom to be real, but the social philo- 
sophy has cogent means of dealing with this objection. And at least, we can 
know that human beings are social in the sense of having sympathetic 
feelings, and, as we shall see, it cannot be known that any part of nature is 
without such feelings.) Critics of the social philosophy who complain that we 
cannot detect definite social character in all portions of nature are missing 
the main point, which is that an idea known to be true in some cases, but 
capable of being known to be false in no conceivable case, is for all purposes 
an ultimately true idea. Obviously, limited minds such as ours could not 
verify all applications of an ultimate concept. To demand this is to demand 
the impossible and the unnecessary. It is to misunderstand the philosophical 
problem. (I am sorry to have to admit that.) 

But perhaps you say: ‘“ God, at least, might know some things to be 
strictly mechanical or non-social.’”’ The social philosophy replies: ‘* We 
must first determine what sort of God is really conceivable, and what, in 
accordance with this conceivable nature, he might conceivably know.” And 
the social philosophy has arguments to show that the only conceivable God 
is a social being whose creatures must also be social throughout. We shall 
have more to say about this theological question later. Meanwhile, you may 
further object that even to us human beings it is plain that a stone or a body 
of water is not a social being or a society. But are you quite sure? As has 
been shown above, low-grade societies must appear as non-social to any 
observer whose manner of observing is too inaccurate to detect their minute 
elements of freedom. With sufficiently improved techniques of observation 
and inference, however, the absence of any complete routine will begin to 
appear. Now this seems to have happened in twentieth-century physics. 
The Uncertainty Principle and the impossibility of conceiving any but 
statistical uniformities in microphysics are now commonplaces, and (as has 
been widely admitted by physicists themselves) they break down the assump- 
tion of a difference in principle between social and mechanical laws. Thus a 
social scientist, writing not in defence of the social philosophy but with another 
objective, is able to say : 


“The social sciences do not need to be brought to the level of the 
natural sciences ; they are already there as far as the logical structure 
of their laws is concerned, . . . This level is not the mythological level 
of absolute certainty and predictability but that of statistical averages 
and probability. . . . The new physics show, indeed, that there exists 
a close correspondence between the human mind, on the one hand, and 
nature and society on the other. Modern scientific thought re-estab- 
lishes the unity of the physical and social world.” 1 


+ Hans J. Morgenthau, E¢hics, April, 1944. 
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Is the reader still so certain that a stone is not an example of the social ? 

However, it may seem that the logical structure of the laws involved 
should not be made the only test of sociability. So it will be well to consider 
the matter more broadly. Let us define the social as the appeal of life for life, 
of experience for experience. It is “shared experience,” the echo of one 
experience in another. Hence nothing can be social that is without experience. 
The minimum of experience, let us further agree, is feeling. Creatures are 
social if they feel, and feel in relation to each others’ feelings. Can-this be 
true, as the social philosophy holds, of all things ? 

We can hardly doubt that the higher animals, at least, have feelings. 
And there is evidence that they have some sympathetic sharing in the feelings 
of others, for experts tell us that social behaviour can be followed far down 
the animal scale, perhaps to the very bottom. But is not a nervous system 
necessary to feeling? Can animals lacking such a system feel pleasure or 
pain ? Now certainly, animals so different from us as not to have a brain 
must, if they have an inner life of feeling at all, have very different feelings 
from ours. For physiology is the clue to psychology. Yet, if a very different 
physiological make-up proves a very different psychological make-up, it does 
not prove the absence of any psychological nature at all. Animals with no 
stomach nevertheless digest food, animals with no lungs can use oxygen. So 
we see (what is evident in itself) that lack of a specialised organ need not mean 
absence of the function which the organ when present fulfils; it may only 
mean that the function is performed in a less specialised way, on a simpler, 
more elementary level. A nervous system is a specialised organ of feeling 
and volition ; as muscles are specialised organs of movement. But as some 
animals without muscles can move, so those without nerves may feel, and 
may move in accordance with those feelings. So long as there is response to 
stimuli, what is to prove to any conceivable observer that the response lacks 
feeling ? There are animals which have no nerves of touch, yet they act as 
though they. felt what touched them. A single-celled animal moves as a 
whole, though it has neither nerves nor muscles; it takes account of its 
environment, though it has no brain. What can tell us (or any observer) that 
it does not have feeling, for instance of pleasantness and unpleasantness, in 
the presence of various stimuli ? Of course, the farther from ourselves is any 
animal, the less definite must be our conception of its psychological nature. 
Comparative psychology cannot perhaps derive much profit from considering 
the joys and sorrows of an ameeba. But this is hardly evidence that the 
ameeba neither suffers nor enjoys. It is rather evidence that the human mind 
” all feelings equally 
comprehensible. 

There are, it is true, certain many-celled animals without brains—such 
as some of the lower worms—which seem not in any pronounced fashion to 
act as wholes, and often not to feel what is happening to their various parts. 
But this may only mean that while the various cells, which do act as wholes, 
may for all we know, have feelings, there is probably no feeling which is felt 
by the whole animal, A similar interpretation is applicable to the many- 
celled plants. Each of the cells of a tree has more functional unity than the 
whole tree. As Whitehead puts it, “‘ a tree is a democracy.” An animal, at 
least a vertebrate animal, is not a democracy ; for its cells are strongly sub- 
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ordinated to the whole animal acting as a unit, its feelings, desires, perhaps 
thoughts and purposes. A man’s mind is king over his cells. Plants, and 

. some low animals, may have no such master-minds ruling over their cells. 
Yet each cell has functional unity, and may have its own master-mind ruling 
over the molecules composing it. On this view, a plant does not “* bend 
toward the light”; its cells bend because those on the sunny side respond 
to the stimulus of light. What takes place is a group reaction, so far as we 
can determine. Thus a creature may be a society of cells, and so conform to 
the social philosophy even though not itself a member of any society. 

The same formula applies to the so-called “ inorganic ’”’ parts of nature. 
A stone cannot plausibly be regarded as a member of any society. But it 
may be a society. It is naive to suppose that, because molecules, atoms, etc., 
are invisibly small, they cannot be social beings. But, you may object, 
molecules are not even alive in the physical sense, and so they can hardly 
have any psychic or social life. How, then, do we define “‘ life’? Response 
to environment, adaptation, seeking and avoiding reactions, these perhaps 
may be included in our definition. But certainly atoms and even elementary 
particles in some sense respond to their environments ; certainly they avoid 
some things and move toward others. Physicists speak of the “ satisfied 
state” of an atom. It cannot be science which shows us that no sort of 
satisfaction in the psychological sense is there. 

We have mentioned that some societies are democracies, that is, lacking 
in any ruling member, whereas others—for example, the society of cells in 
the human body—possess such a member. We may call the non-democratic 
societies ‘“‘ monarchies.” In one sense, the word is far too weak, since no 
human monarch has ever had anything like the power over his kingdom 
which the human personality, for example, has over its bodily cells. On the 
other hand, the literal meaning of monarch, “ sole ruler,’”’ must not be taken 
to mean that the ruled aré powerless, have no control over themselves or each 
other. What is meant is that their power is radically subordinate to the one 
power whose effective field of operations is the society as a whole. They are 
imperfect and local powers in contrast to the superior quality and universal 
sway of the ruling power. Because of this subordination to a superior, in a 
monarchical society the entire group acts with a functional unity comparable 
or superior to that of the various members. From this we see the important 
principle that unusual unity of action can be imposed upon a society by a 
dominant meniber. But we see something else, if we consider closely. This 
is that a portion or sub-class of a monarchical society may in itself be a 
democracy. Thus the cells of the heart, though they act together, do so only 
in crude fashion as compared to the unity of action found in the growth and 
self-maintenance of the single cells composing the heart. Apparently no 
ruling member of the heart society imposes unity of action upon the society, 
though the ruler of the entire body, the human personality, does influence the 
heart action. Now this suggests the idea that all societies, however demo- 
cratic, may be portions of an all-inclusive monarchical society, the entire 


universe, with order imposed throughout by a single dominant all-ruling 


member. 
It is indeed difficult if not impossible to see how a democratic society can 
exist except within a larger monarchical one. (Lest prejudices be awakened 
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at this point, it should be explained that this is not an argument for political 
monarchy but rather an argument against it; for the existence of a super- 
human monarch makes a human one unnecessary, as the Ancient Jews were 
told by their prophets. Nor is “‘ theocracy,” in the sense of government by 
priests, a consequence of the new doctrine. God’s sway over all beings must 
be direct, not through priestly or other intermediaries, and the réle of the 
latter is a question to be settled solely on its merits—or demerits.) The 
members of a democracy which was merely that, which lacked a ruler, would 
not be compelled to co-operate. Nothing would guarantee the continuance 
of the society from moment to moment save the infinite good luck that they 
all happened to use their freedom in ways serviceable to the society. Each 
must be quite uncertain that its own efforts to serve the society would not 
be nullified by the incompatible actions of others. If there were in the 
universe no radically dominant member, able to set limits to the chaotic 
possibilities of individual freedom, there seems no reason why the scheme of 
things should not dissolve in a chaos of unmitigated conflict, or in the cessation 
of all feeling and activity through the irresistible force of unbearable frustra- 
tion. And the farther the descent toward confusion, the more helpless would 
the members become to remedy the situation, the less, for example, could 
each be aware of the direction of action likely to be taken by the others (for 
perception and knowledge, depend upon order) and so the less could each 
know what was required to restore the order of the society. The trouble 
would therefore be the opposite of self-remedying. Hence it seems clear that 
the universe as a going concern must be a monarchical society, if it is a 
society at all. (And if it is not a society, it is, we have argued, impossible to 
ascertain what it is.) 

We have now arrived at the question of God, as this question arises in any 
philosophy based on the social theory of reality. Practically all who have 
held this theory have thought that it requires the conception of an ultimate 
“ruler” of the world society. Democratic co-operation is possible only 
within an all-inclusive “‘ monarchy.” (As remarked above, this monarchy 
is cosmic and has nothing to do with political monarchy.) The world ruler 
sees to it that there is enough involuntary or inevitable co-gperation among 
the ruled to make their voluntary control, of some forms of co-operation 
possible without intolerable risks. Men can freely decide to aid each other 
in certain ways because it is decided for them that, whatever they do, the 
basic co-operations that maintain the cosmic society will go on. 

The conception of God to which our argument leads is that of a dominant 
social being, ruling over the world society, yet not merely from outside, in a 
tyrannical or non-social way; but rather, as that member of the society 
which exerts upon the other members the supreme conserving and co-ordinat- 
ing influence. This is not quite the traditional theological idea of God. Yet 
it is, I suggest, the religious idea, For religion, as a concrete practical matter, 
a way of life, has generally viewed God as having social relations with man, 
as sympathising with him, and gaining something through his achievements. 
God was interested in man, therefore could be pleased or displeased; made 


- more or less happy (what else could be meant ?) by man’s success or failure, 


and could be “served ” by human efforts. Technical theology, however, for 
long ages contradicted this practical working idea of God by defining him in 
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strictly non-social terms. He was said to be absolutely perfect independently 
of man, incapable of receiving from man any good or evil. The very act of 
creation by such a God must be absurd and meaningless. A being which 
contained, in sheer independence of others, all possible perfection and value 
must surely know better than to clutter up existence with beings which can 
add nothing to the value that would exist without them. Such absurdities, 
and many others, have largely destroyed the intellectual prestige of the older 
types of theology.* 

The socially oriented philosophy of our period puts the whole matter 
upon a new level, free from the difficulties referred to. God is not viewed as 
a being that could exist in solitary independence, but as the being uniquely 
able to maintain the society of which it is member, the only social being 
unconditionally able to guarantee the survival, the minimal integrity, of its 
society, and hence of itself as member of that society. This is a new definition 
of omnipotence. It means power adequate to preserve the society no matter 
what other members may do. It does not mean, power to prevent any and 
all evil or conflict ; for social power, even in the perfect form, is still social, 
that is, it is power to set limits to the freedom of others, but not to destroy all 
freedom, and where there is freedom, however sharply limited, conflict and 
evil must always be possible. What God can do, and because he is good does 
do, is to set the best or optimal limits to freedom: (as any good government 
seeks to do, in its drastically more limited province). The definition of 
‘* optimal limits ” is that they are such that, were more freedom allowed, the 
risks would increase more than the opportunities, and were less freedom 
allowed, the opportunities would decrease more than the risks. But some 
risk there must be if there is to be any opportunity, any existence in the social 
sense. Thus the problem of evil appears as a false problem due to a faulty 
or non-social definition of omnipotence. 

Another ancient problem illuminated by the social philosophy is that of 
death and immortality. It is often said that the consolation for death is 
children, and posterity in general, by whom one’s influence is prolonged 
beyond death. But suppose the whole human race dies, and there is thus 
finally no posterity ? Besides, posterity is but a poor receptacle for our 
values as we depart this life. What will most of our lives mean to those who 
come after us, who will know little of these lives and care less? The real 
death is something which we undergo every minute, and for which there is 
no human remedy. This death is forgetting. The value of life is in the 
experiences of living ; but these experiences perish almost as fast as they are 
born. At any moment I forget all but a tiny portion of my past life. Thus 
I possess but a minute fraction of the value that has been mine. Is the rest 
of it simply done for; is what, in its time, was so much now so nearly 
nothing ? 

The only answer that meets the conditions of the question is the religious 
answer, properly understood. There was a saint who was willing to be damned 
for the glory of God; and it does seem that the only way rationally to face 
death is to understand that, though every moment, through forgetting, we 


1 See my Man’s Vision of God. and the Logic of Theism (Willett Clark & Co., 
1941) for a criticism of the classical doctrine of divine perfection and an exposition of an 
alternative doctrine of the perfect as the self-surpassing being who surpasses all others. 
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yield up, die to, most of our previous reality, the forgotten expériences are 
not thereby lost, since they are additions to the experiences of God, the 
cosmically social and all-cnerishing being, to whom all hearts—not only as 
they are but as they have been—are open. (The older theology could not 
give this answer, for it held that nothing we do or are can add to the per- 
fection of God.) Posterity will be important for the same reason that we are 
important, because it and we have an ultimate posterity which is really 
immortal, the endless, all-preserving, future life of God. Conventional 
immortality fails to meet the essential need, which is not escape from bodily 
dissolution, but from loss of precious experiences through forgetting. Only 
a socially sensitive, all-retaining memory can give life a long-run meaning, 
and only a socially constituted deity can have such a memory. In this way, 
too, all men and all generations can work for a ‘“‘ common good ” which is 
really common, really above all human bias and egotism, a consideration 
which we, in our strife-torn world, cannot afford to neglect. 

In view of the persistent and violent disagreements among philosophers 
it would be presumptuous to offer the social view as proved. But it has 
sufficient following, among those who have mastered modern knowledge, to 
be intellectually respectable, and it has such intrinsic attractions and explana- 
tory power that as it becomes better known it may well gain wider acceptance. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE. 
Carcaco, 











CREATION. 


A STUDY OF THE CONTRASTED ACCOUNTS 
IN GENESIS. 


ARTHUR GEDDES, D.ésL., Pu.D. 


I. Tae Conrrastep SymBo.isms OF “ THE CREATION ” 
: (Genesis iii. 8; and ii, 4—iii.) 
THERE can be no more outstanding feature of a faith and its theology than 
its doctrine of creation, That doctrine is important not only in its effect 
upon the results of our sight and apprehension of the world without, as 
sentient, experiencing beings. Within, it directs thought and imagination, 
both conscious and subconscious, when they turn toward human relationships 
and towards the ideals crystallised in the idea and image of a God. 

Now, the scriptures adopted as sacred and inspired by Hebrew, Christian 
and Moslem, open with two accounts of creation which stand in utter contrast. 
In the first account, the scene is the universe itself; in the second, the main 
story takes place in a walled garden, situated in a particular locality, “‘ Eden.” 
In one, a single, supreme “ spirit ” creates the cosmos, stage by stage, and 
the coherence of the story throughout is integral to its simple grandeur ; but 
in the other—which is perhaps less coherent, and somewhat conflicting in 
scale, sequence and motif—a man is made by what appears to be one of a 
group of gods, or even godlings, who plants a garden, and, after making the 
man, places him in it “* to dress and keep it ” for him. According to the first 
story, man and woman, male and female, are made together as the climax of 
creation, in the image of God ; but according to the second, first one (the 
man) is made out of the dust—in what image is not said—then the other 
(the woman) out of the man. Lastly, the god-like pair are blessed in the 
first story, and given the command to “be fruitful and fill the earth” ; 
but in the second, not only is no such blessing given, but, on the contrary, 
the command of the first story is symbolically reversed ! For when (against 
the express order of the garden god), the pair begin to fulfil the blest duty 
commanded in the first story, when symbols of parenthood to come are 
worn by both and the man joyously acclaims his mate as “ the mother of all 
living,” then the god(s) or godling(s) of the tale takes counsel, and strikes the 
pair in jealous anger. In particular, they wreak a cruel revenge upon the 
man’s happy and beloved mate, the expectant mother, causing her to have 
*“‘ great pain at child-birth.” In the whole range of world religions—full of 
internal contradictions though each one may be—no two stories, heading a 
single scriptural sequence, present a more direct opposition of imagery and 
myth, a more complete antithesis, than these ; and perhaps no two set forth 
so profound a contrast of theme in dramatising the relationships of man, 
woman and child to one another, and to “* God.” 
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To what extent, a layman may ask, has this great antithesis been faced 
by theology ? Inadequately, he might reply, from which grave consequences 
have followed. It is true that since the work of Graf and Wellhausen in 
1866-78, two codes, the Priestly and the Jahvistic, have been held to have 
formed the materials compiled to form the Book of Genesis, the Priestly Code 
(P) including the first, and the Jahvistic (J), the second legend. In modernist 
criticism (which has carried the analysis still further) it is customary to con- 
trast the “ primitive ethics ” of the Jahvistic code with the more “* advanced ” 
or ‘* profound ethics ” of the Priestly series (Tennant 1903, Williams 1927). 
Yet even “ modernist ” theology does not appear to have fully pursued the 
question, “* What light can be thrown upon their symbolism by the methods 
of social anthropology and human geography, by an unbiassed study of 
primitive mankind and of their beliefs in the present and the past, related to 
geographical environment, occupations and modes of life ?”’ It is for students 
of regional anthropology to do so, and, in offering the evidence they find, to 
point out what appears to be its full significance. 

The simplicity of the first great legend makes it self-explanatory. The 


' more complex symbols of the second legend call for fuller interpretation of 


the story of the human pair who set out upon life’s road together, “‘ the man ” 
and his bethrothed or bride, desiring union and its fruit in children. The 
theme of fruitfulness is crucial. It is borne out by the symbols employed in 
the setting of the Eden story and in its action, The meanings of these symbols 
are to be found in certain rites and customs still in use in the regions historically 
included in, or neighbouring to; those dominated by the Hebraic group of 
religions, and formerly (if not even still) practised in the Fertile Crescent 
itself. These regions extend eastward-to India, south to Africa and west to 
the Mediterranean.. The symbols can be verified individually, some with 
certainty, the others with a high degree of probability ; but taken together 
in their sequence they furnish an almost overwhelming weight of evidence. 


- (Geddes, 1945 ; Goodland, 1981; Gubernatis, 1878-82.) 


The setting of an agricultural ‘* mode of living ” is manifest in the picture 
of garden and gardener. This may also convey the familiar and poetic image 
of female and male (ef. Cant. iv. 12), for early agriculture was intimately 
associated with love-making and family life. The fruit tree is pleasant and 
good for food and is associated with initiation and experience, *by which 
youth and maid may learn to distinguish what is good for them from what 
is bad for them. The passage from childish ignorance of life, to initiation, 
begins with the mysterious or subtle phallic serpent’s approach to the maid. 
The pair eat together of the sacramental fruit of union which is ‘‘ good for 
food, a delight to the eyes, and to be desired to make one wise (experienced 
or prudent).” Thereafter the pair in putting on a girdle or apron (a common 
symbol of maturity and marriage among primitive folk), choose the leaves of 
the fig, widely worn to bring fruitfulness. Adam acclaims his mate by a new 
name, “the mother of all ‘living, of children, clan or (possibly) snake ’,” 
The ‘* honeymoon ” over, the couple awaken to the shock of new responsi- 
bilities, the certainty of pain in childbirth, and the fear of death felt for one 
another which is evoked by new love, difficulties which are symbolically 
expressed in the angry curses of the jealous garden spirits or gods. The pair 
set forth to labour, to suffer pain, and to face ultimate death, but cleave 
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together with courage, mutual faith, and hope of children. The couple in 
fact obeyed the divine command of the first story ; but they do so in spite 
of the declared command and the curses of the lesser deity; of their tale ! 


II. Docrrine, Mopern THoucut anp “ THE FALL.” 


It is all the more extraordinary to find that in the orthodox theology of 
Judaism, of Christianity for the last fifteen hundred years, and of Islam since 
its foundation, the two stories have been accepted as connected parts of a 
single account of the genesis of the universe and of mankind. With varying 
emphasis, but in essential agreement, the doctrines of all three religions have 
identified the universal spirit or god, Elohim, of the first story, with Yahweh, 
the localised god and the earth-spirits of the second. 

Particularly with the Christian development of theology, this led to 
difficulties. Owing to the discrepancies in the characters and acts of the 
deities in the two different legends, the “‘ lesson ” of one of the two stories 
had perforce to be emphasised at the expense of the other. Strange as it 
might appear, emphasis has been placed by the Latin and the Protestant 
Churches less upon the first, for all its grandeur, than upon the second, 
despite its narrower theme and localisation. Upon its frail foundation have 
been built weighty structures of dogma as to the nature of evil and of good, 
of the relations of mankind to “‘ God,” and to one another, elaborated in the 
doctrines of ‘‘ The Fall” and “ Original Sin.’”’ Inevitably, as the result of 
having taken the deities of the two legends to be one and the same, the 
actions and supposed motives of the pair who are the human players in the 
second legend have been most strangely transformed. 

The importance of these doctrines and beliefs is not only the concern of 
historians of the ‘“‘ Dark Ages” of Sumeria or Syria, and of Hebraic patri- 
archalism, Barbarian invasions, or “‘ Reforming ” and “‘ Religious ” wars ; 
it concerns even the hist6rian of our times, the sociologist and psychologist. 
The once authoritative doctrines of antiquity still continue, by their sheer 
mass and momentum from the past, to influence the course of Western 
civilisation. Like an ocean-drift or world-stream, Occidental life bears the 
framework of our society and customs, and the legacy and burden of the law, 
upon the fluid, eddying thought and imagery of its component currents, 
national and social. More important still, this stream must include profound 
under-currents of subconscious feeling, image and concept, deeper and more 
powerful than we are fully aware. 

Christian orthodoxy, as expressed in its language, ritual and choice of 
texts, still makes constant use—or is it misuse ?—of the symbols of the 
second, the Eden tale. In great part it still accepts the identification of the 
deities and the resulting reversal of the human story still explicitly used to 
symbolise “‘ human sin ”’ and “ Divine righteousness ” (e.g. Machen, 1937). 
The “ orthodox ” interpretation of this ancient peasant drama or idyll was 
historically worked out, during the moral and intellectual decadence of 
Classic times and the break-up of the Roman Empire, by Latin scholars of 
the leisured urbanised and slave-owning classes, most notably by Augustine. 
The reversal of meaning forced upon this legend was so complete that theology 
assigned to “ our first parents ” the parts, not of the hero and heroine of the 
tale, but actually forced them to change places with the Garden god or spirits, 
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as the villains of the piece ! What still matters profoundly is that in course 
of this astounding transformation of a legend no longer fully understood, and 
in part because of the importance attached to it, new meanings were given 
to fundamental concepts: concepts of “ beneficence and hurtfulness,” 
wisdom and folly, obedience to life’s laws and “ disobedience to God ”—in a 
word, of right or wrong. 


Ill. THeotocy anv 1Ts RESPONSIBILITY TO SocIETY. 


If the interpretation of the two opposing legends of creation summarised 
here be found to fit the facts, then it opens out a vista for enquiry. Historically 
at what time did the benign God of the first, universal story become identified 
with his opposite, the jealous god (or gods) of the garden tale ? With what 
intention did those who wrote down the two stories respectively from the 
Priestly and the Jahvistic (or Prophetic) codes record them in sequence, as 
parts of a single body of written scriptures ? Was it that they felt—whether 
dimly or clearly—that the first story was “too good to be (wholly) true,” 
that it was incomplete as an account of human marriage, and that the second, 
in which the god is jealous, was needed as its complement ? If so, did the 
compilers realise the contradiction in theodicy of the two legends ? 

Turning to later times, which have led directly to our own, what motives, 
conscious or unconscious, personal or social, not merely caused the “ Fathers” ~ 


_ of the Roman Church, from Augustine onwards, to turn toward the second 


story at the expense of the first, but to read into it meanings, literal or 
symbolic, which appear irreconcilable with the facts given here ? The Greek 
Church had kept clear from this lamentable concept of “‘ The Fall” into 
“ Original Sin ” (Williams, 1927). So, too, had the Celtic Churches, with a 
freedom we may ascribe to their adherence to early Christian tradition, and 
their high standard of Grecian scholarship until 1000 or 1100 a.p. (Toynbee, 
1985). Indeed it may be said that the clarity of their thought and feeling 
was extinguished only with the suppression of living Gaelic tradition in this 
century, and is even now being re-lit (Geddes, 1945-46). At the Reformation, 
what motives led the “ Reformers,” Lutheran and Calvinist, to emphasise 
these doctrines ? What caused the “* Counter-Reformers ” to continue in the 
same direction ? And finally, for what reasons have the facts noted here so 
rarely been set forth, whether in standard treatises of scholarship based upon 
their symbolism, or in leading works of theology, orthodox or even modernist ? 
The theory sketched here was adumbrated by de Gubernatis more than sixty 
years ago, as I discovered when the greater part of this paper was written. 
Why has it not already been fully explored, to be refuted if mistaken ? 
Lastly, if this theory prove valid, and the secular doctrines of Western 
orthodoxy be profoundly misleading, what have been the effects upon the 
very fabric of family and society, ever since the fifth century, of these doctrines 
of “ disobedience,” of “sin,” of woman’s inferiority and harmful act, and of 
the “ Original Sin ” which still clouds the dawn of childhood ? It may prove 
that not until Christianity has faced and clarified these doctrines can Christen- 
dom project concepts true to life at its fullest, into the highest possible idea 
and ideal of ** God.” 
ARTHUR GEDDES. 


Epinsurca. 








A NEW CONTINENT. 
THE EMERGENCE OF EURASIA. 


F. H. HEINEMANN, 
Formerly Professor of Philosophy in the University of Frankfurt. 


‘*We Russians are a young nation, we merely begin to live, although we are a 
thousand years old; but a large ship needs deep water ’’—DosToEvsky. 


Nations, like individuals, master their deeds, but not the consequences 
thereof. There even exists an irritating discrepancy between conscious 
intention and actual result. This becomes especially apparent when nations 
have achieved victory, but when its consequences are contrary to expectation, 
This “‘ action-result-discrepancy ”’ has given rise to several theories. 

History, Hegel said, is the playground of an intelligent Divine power 
which uses human effort, natural, elementary and even evil forces in a sort 
of pious fraud (List der Idee) in order to achieve a higher stage of self-realisa- 
tion. With equal right one might assume some ironic demon amusing himself 
by fooling and cheating us. The Greeks spoke of fate or Moira, but left it 
open whether it was personal or impersonal, above the Gods or dependent on 
their will, an iron, inescapable, cruel and envious power, or the equivalent of 
a moral world order. Jews and Christians believe in God as the master of 
history, and that, in the last instance, all events depend on His will and 
providence. The Indians believe in the mystery of Karma, t.e, in a con- 
catenation of generations through a superhuman moral order in which in the 
long run good deeds are followed by good effects, and bad ones by bad. 

We should be chary in accepting any one of these assumptions. They all 
represent short-cuts, hinder a real analysis of history and reduce its complex 
texture with its variety of threads and patterns arbitrarily to one, all too 
simple, solution. Nevertheless these theories express, in their theological, 
metaphysical or mythological language, an important truth, namely, that 
history is not a product of man only and that it cannot be explained as due 
merely to conscious actions. It seems worth while to remind an age nurtured 
in the belief that nothing is impossible to man, that there remains something 
beyond human power, something which happens whether we like it or not, or 
even contrary to our wishes. Fate is not sufficient to explain it because 
chance plays a preponderant réle in human affairs; neither will Hegel’s 
Logos do because of the mighty illogical forces at work, nor Karma, for the 
powers of nature which permeate history are beyond good and evil. What 
is beyond human power in history cannot be reduced to a single item or be 
explained by a single force. Beyond human power there are, on the one hand, 
the spheres below history, the facts of nature including human nature ; that 
is the data of geography, geology, biology and psychology. We cannot 
change either the earth, the position of continents, climatic conditions, or the 
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distribution of raw materials, We can make inventions which reduce dis- 
tances and we can produce Ersatz materials. But if, as a result of these 
inventions, the conditions of life have changed it is again beyond human 
power to make any policy sueceed which no longer corresponds to the present 
stage of technical development. We cannot alter biological data, like the 
youth or exhaustion of nations. There are further psychological data, like 
the different reactions of individuals and nations, the awakening self-con- 
sciousness of suppressed classes and races, and sub-conscious impulses or 
urges, which can be influenced in certain circumstances, but which remain, 
nevertheless, in substance outside the control of human intelligence. Lastly, 
we cannot destroy the mind. We cannot arbitrarily change the truth of any 
proposition, mathematical or otherwise ; and we cannot kill an idea. 

rea The two world-wars illustrate in a most striking manner the “ intention- 
‘ result-discrepancy ” and our inability to overcome it. The Western demo- 
cracies and Japan were the victors of the first world-war. Russia was 


in defeated. Nevertheless, the positive result of that war was (apart from some 
‘alaed redistribution of colonies, the creation of mandates and the partition of 
rine Austria) the success of the Russian revolution. This was contrary to the 
fey Allied interest to such an extent that they did everything in their power to 
ey put the clock back ; first by intervention ; then by forming a cordon sanitaire, 
iia by excluding Russia from the League of Nations, by helping the growth of 
‘Se Fascism, and by cold-shouldering Russia at international meetings. In spite 
‘self of all this Russia grew. The direct result of the second world-war, a fact of 
ft it world-historic importance, again contrary to the interests of the victorious 
aks Western Powers, is the emergence of Eurasia. Many soldiers coming home 
t of will rub their eyes and ask, “‘ Is that what we fought for?” But there it is, 
tof | 2 great Eurasian empire, of an extent and an actual and potential might as 
oe d never before existed in history. Russia emerges from the war greater than 
ae ever. She advances West in three circles. First, Russia proper re-incor- 
the porates the following territories and with them, according to pre-war figures, 
| about twenty million people, namely :— 
y all Karelia (Finland) . : ‘ ‘ ‘ 500,000 
plex Ruthenia , eit ip ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 700,000 

too Lithuania ‘ F . ; : 4 . 2,879,000 
ical, Latvia . ; } : ’ ; ; . 1,980,000 
that Estonia . , , ; : , ; . 1,126,000 

due Western Ukraine and White Russia . . . 10,700,000 
ured Bessarabia and Bukovina . ; % : . 8,500,000 
yes Russia claims further the north-eastern corner of East Prussia, including 
bial K6nigsberg. A second circle, a de facto sphere of influence, comprises Poland, 
el’s Czecho-Slovakia, part of Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Roumania and Jugo- 
eas Slavia. This second circle gains in importance by the fact that Poland claims, 
That and with Russian help already advances to, the Oder-Neisse line. If this were 
whe conceded, the Polish frontier would then run roughly from Stettin to GGrlitz. 
mr Lastly there is the Russian zone of occupation to be held for an indefinite 
that period which cuts deep into Germany, covers the whole northern frontier of 
ck Czecho-Slovakia, and runs west to Kassel and north to Liibeck. This three- 


+ thes fold advance represents a determined reversal of the cordon sanitaire-policy 
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to a policy of security belts of formidable depth and of great strategic impor- 
tance. The expansion of this new colossus to the East is not yet visible in 
its definite shape. But the downfall of Japan will almost certainly entail a 
new expansion of Russia and an increase of Russian influence in China, and 
it is difficult to see how to avoid China becoming a Russian sphere of interest 
in the strict sense of the word. 

In this advance to the West and to the East a specific tendency, inherent 
in Russian geography and history, reaches its preliminary fulfilment. For 
the first time Russia enters world history as a decisive power. Eurasia is 
born. First of all, Russia is Eurasia geographically. There exists an immense 
geographical space (Grossrawm) which predetermined the history of Russia. 
The geographical character of “‘ European ” and “ Asiatic ” Russia is more 
or less the same. They both contain, roughly speaking, four zones, tundra 
in the north, then forests, then steppes, and deserts in the south. All these 
roughly parallel zones extend from East to West.. The Ural does not 
represent a barrier in this geographically and climatically uniform country. 
It is certainly mere phantasy when the Eurasians maintain that from time 
immemorial Eurasia was the territory of a single state.. But it is true that 
the gradual expansion over Eurasia forms the main theme of Russian history,* 
and that Russia has become Eurasia in the course of history. The realm of 
Genghis Khan and his descendants (18th—15th centuries), the Moscow State 
(15th-17th centuries), and Imperial Russia (18th-20th centuries) mark steps 
in this development. The colonisation of Asia was mainly the work of the 


nineteenth century ; only then the Caucasus, Khiva, Bhokara, Taschkent,. 


Samarkand and Eastern Siberia with the port of Vladivostok were acquired. 
Only then the Pamir Plateau in the South and the Pacific Ocean in the East 
were reached as the natural limits of this expansion. This development 
clearly exemplifies the interplay of geography and history. Geography 
offers merely certain possibilities which may, or may not, be realised 
in the course of history. On the other hand, it presents various 
natural obstacles which may, or may not, be overcome. There was always 
geographically the possibility of an Eurasian empire, but historically it 
has only now become a reality. Only now the Russians are beginning to 
fill the space, to unify it with the means which the Industrial Revolution 
and the Shrinking Globe put at their disposal, and to make use of its 
natural wealth. 

We are indeed faced with a new situation. So far the problem “ Russia 
and Europe ” has been a specifically Russian one, passionately discussed by 
Russian intellectuals, but all but neglected by Europeans, To-day “‘ Europe 
and Russia ” is an urgent European and world problem, on the solution of 
which the future of the continent and of the world depends. Two parties 
existed in Russia, the Westernisers who looked, like Peter the Great, Bielinski, 
Bakunin, and Herzen, to the West, and who tried to introduce Western 
thought, science and technical equipment into Russia, and the Slavophils 
who opposed Western civilisation, stressed the distinctive character of the 
Russian nation and claimed the natural leadership of the Slav nations. Only 


1 According to Fritjof Nansen the Russian Empire has grown from about 1500 to 
1914 at the average rate of fifty-two — miles a day, or 20,000 square miles a year, or 
a territory as large as the Kineodom of Norway every seventh year. 
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recently a third party was formed which represents a sort of synthesis of the 
two other parties and at the same time the ideological reflex of the factual 
emergence of Eurasia. Some of its ideas were anticipated by Russian poets 
and thinkers. Dostoevsky saw clearly that the Russians are not only 
Europeans but also Asiatics, that Russia’s future lies more in Asia than in 
Europe and that Asia would one day be her salvation. He knew that his 
countrymen had suffered for two hundred years from the inferiority 
complex that the Europeans might look down on them as Asiatics, and 
that this anxiety become almost a panic in the nineteenth century. 
He believed in a specific Russian idea, different from that of Europe, for 
which the right word was not yet found, and he felt that it was somehow 
connected with Asia. He predicted that one day Asia would have the same 
importance for Russia as America had for Europe. The Russians, slaves 
in Europe, would be masters in Asia, making this continent accessible and 
industrialising it. 

The Eurasian idea was formulated by Russian emigrants in 1920 or 1921. 
Prince N. S. Trubetskoy (in his book, Europe and Humanity, published in 
Sofia in 1920) expressed the view that Russia represented a specific type of 
civilisation different from, and opposed to, Western civilisation. P. N. 
Savitzkij proposed the name “ Eurasia.”” Though accepting the Slavophil 
view about the originality of the Russian civilisation the Eurasians reject the 
narrowness of Panslavism. Since 1927 this group has formulated political 
programmes and tried to penetrate Russia proper and to gain the adherents 
of the Russian opposition. After an initial success, however, the G.P.U. 
destroyed all Eurasian cells in Russia. In consequence of this a schism 
followed. The group of Clamart tried to adapt their policy as much as 
possible to the general line of the Communist Party, in order to get access to 
Russia. This attempt failed and the Clamart Group dissolved. The meeting 
in Brussels, 1981, brought a new concentration of forces and the formulation 
of a new programme. 

The actual programme of this group (in so far as it is fixed at all and 
consists not merely of preliminary formulations) may be summed up like 
this. The Eurasians are anti-Westernisers; they reject Western-European 
civilisation as a prototype of all civilisation. They are likewise anti-com- 
munistic, but declare that they are not counter-revolutionaries, - They accept 
the fact of the revolution, but they claim to represent its second stage. This, 
of course, is merely a wish-dream, just as the collapse of Communism which 
they predicted in 1928 as imminent. They are prepared to accept the present 
constitution of the U.S.S.R. as their starting-point and propose merely to 
introduce certain reforms, political, social, economic and spiritual. They 
even want to retain Sovietism as a specific Russian system for the participa- 
tion of the people in the government ofthe people. It is hardly worth while 
to enter into the details of the programme, e.g. ‘‘ demotic,” instead of “* demo- 
cratic,” form of government, ‘‘ justice independent of political and adminis- 
trative interference,”’ total abolition of class barriers and gradual partial 
reversion to a régime of private property which has the fundamental function 
of service. All these slogans, together with the governing principle of the 
supremacy of religion as a basis of the state, are neither new nor sufficiently 
tlaborated, and as they stand, may simply be used to cover reactionary 
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aims,’ It may be true that the Eurasians are spiritually Asiatic and in their 
method European, and that they want to re-animate Russia with a spiritu- 
ality that is most closely akin to Asia. 

The most interesting point of this movement is the fact of its existence, 
and not its ideas, discussions or programmes. It reveals that certain ideas 
are in the air when history moves in a specific direction. I do not believe for 
a moment that this group will obtain control of Russia. It merely represents 
one expression of an idea which will find a different realisation in contemporary 
Russia and is already finding it. As long ago as 1928 Trotsky said at a public 
meeting, “It is in vain that these emigrants think of a future Eurasia. 
Eurasianism is being achieved by us.” In 1981 Stalin declared that Russia 
had been defeated again and again because of her backwardness and that 
Russia had to achieve in one decade what other nations had done in many 
decades if she did not want to be defeated again. The Bolsheviks have in 
fact westernised Russia more than any other person or party before them. 
But by introducing the Industrial Revolution into Russia and by achieving 
in a couple of decades what the West achieved in more than a century, they 
have superseded the Westernisers, for they have made their country self- 
sufficient and independent of Europe. On the other hand, though Russia 
has become the actual leader and even the master of the Slav peoples, she 
uses Panslavism merely as a means of her general policy. She has no longer 
any interest in stressing the national difference of the Slavs and of the 
Germanic and Latin nations, on the contrary she recognises the equal rights 
of all the nations in her vast territory. Russia has supplanted both schools 
by becoming Eurasia. 

This is a fact, not yet realised outside Russia, and perhaps not even inside. 
Eurasia is to-day a reality. This whole vast realm from the Pacific to the 
Baltic Sea, administered according to one comprehensive plan, is from now 
on technically and economically a stupendous unit. With an area of about 
8,840,000 square miles * (as compared with the 8,145,000 square miles of the 
United States, the 4,092,000 square miles of China, and the 8,282,000 square 
miles of Brazil) it covers about one-sixth of the land surface of the globe. 
Only the British Commonwealth and Empire, with its 18,855,000 square 
miles, is larger, but Russia has the enormous advantage of forming one 
powerful compact bloc. Russia has been saved by the fact that she became 
Eurasia during this war, or because she brought the Industrial Revolution to 
the backward people of Asia, industrialising practically every one of the 
Asiatic republics. Stalin, foreseeing Hitler’s assault, built up two great 
industrial areas in Asia, the Urals-Kusnetzk Combine and the Irkutsk- 
Cheremkhovo region. Thus Russia was enabled to double or treble her heavy 
industries. Without becoming Eurasia she could not have withstood Hitler’s 
aggression. It represents one of Stalin’s greatest diplomatic successes that 
he was able to hide this fact from the Western Powers and from Hitler. The 


1 Most of the books of this movement are published in Russian, but the following are 
available in English: P. en Malevskij-Malevitch, A New Party in Russia, London, 1928 ; 
Oe eee A Summary of the Views and Aims of a New Party in Russia. By By 

an English Europasian, London, 1928 ; G. W. Vernadskij, History of 
pr rea oN New Haven, 19380. Cf. further the periodical, Orient und Occident, 17. Heft, 

ipzig, 1934. 
2 It was 8,723,600 square miles in 1914, and will probably be more after this war. 
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: their 5 
viritu- | 2PPearance of a new Soviet tank, the T84, which was superior to the Panzer- 


kraftwagen III and IV, in the summer of 1942 came as a complete surprise 
tence, | to the German High Command and indicated the turning of the tide. Indus- 
‘jdeas § trialised Asia called a halt to the Fascist hordes. 

ve for Eurasia is a country, or shall we say, a double-continent of enormous 
esents § natural wealth and of tremendous uncultivated spaces. It is indeed, what 
porary the United States were during the nineteenth century, the land of unlimited 
public possibilities. Her oil reserves of 8,700,000,000 tons exceed those of all the 
srasia, | Other countries combined. - Her coal reserves of 1,654,000,000,000 tons are 
Russia § Only surpassed by the United States. She boasts the largest water-power 

J that |Tesources, the largest deposits of minerals suitable for fertilisers, and of 
many | Manganese and ferrous ores, and the largest timber resources in the world 

ave in | (88 per cent. of her surface being covered by forest). She claims the first 
them. | Place in the production of grain, sugar-beet, agricultural machinery and 
ieving tractors ; the second place in that of gold, iron ore and machinery ; the third 

,, they place in the production of electricity, phosphates and steel ; the fourth place 

y self- in that of coal; and altogether the second largest industrial output in the 
Russia | World, yielding place only to the United States. This vast country has 

es, she | CRormous possibilities for development, in agriculture as well as in industry. . 
longer Of a total arable area of about 1,087,400,000 acres only about 838,450,000 

of the | 2cres were brought under cultivation by 1941. There exists practically no 
rights unemployment. The number of industrial workers and employees had risen 
schools | from twenty-two millions in 1988 to twenty-eight millions in 1988. The war 

with its widespread devastation and its immense losses in man-power has 
inside, pcreated new possibilities for manual labour. If the production per head of 

to the | Population is still behind other countries, this will certainly be an incentive 

m, now }{0r a further increase in production. 

about Russia has entered her age of discovery, with this difference that her 

of the Columbus is not one adventurous individual trusting in his star, but a team 
square of tens of thousands of geologists who make systematic surveys of the 
globe. country under the guidance of a Geological Board. They have enormous 
square | SCOPE in a field which was neglected by Tsarist Russia and which is no longer 

ng one hampered by private boundaries. They have in fact discovered minerals 
yecame | formerly unknown in Russia, ¢.g. rich deposits of potassium salts in Western 

tion to | Kazakhistan, and borates, the raw material of boron, near Lake Inderrich.+ 

of the Besides these large undeveloped areas and unexplored riches, Russia has 

) great [#2 enormous additional advantage, not shared by any of the densely popu- 
-kutsk- }/@ted countries of Europe and not even to the same extent by the United 
heavy States; she has large areas which are invulnerable to air attack. How can 
Titler’s She be conquered by air, by sea, or by land ? 

es that What are the implications of all this for Europe, for this country, and for 

*. The {the whole world The emergence of Eurasia is of paramount importance to 
Europe and changes the whole aspect of the European question. Europe and 
¢¥ 1 I have taken most of the statistical material from U.S.S.R. Speaks for Itself, Vol. I, 
sia. By §industry. Lawrence and Wishart, 1941 ; cf. further R. A. Davies and A. J. Steiger, Soviet 
Revised [Asia. Gollancz, 1943 ; M. Edelman, How Russia Prepared, Penguin, 1942; John Scott, 
7. Heft, [Behind the Urals. London, 1942; Turin, The U.S.S.R., Oxford, 1944 ; of. also Fritjof 
Nansen, Through Siberia, The Land of the Future, pp. 282 ff. (Heinemann, 1914). Only 


war. fter the defeat in the war with Japan in 1904-1905 the active colonisation of Siberia began, 
but in so insufficient a manner that it could not prevent a second disaster. 
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Asia, at least the northern parts of both continents, are from now on one, for 
a considerable time. It would be foolish to overlook the fact that Russia is 
now the preponderant military power on both continents. The other powers 
of Europe and Asia have the following possibilities. The first is, to become 
directly or indirectly a Russian sphere of influence. There is nothing sinister 
in spheres of interest ; they surround a Great Power just as the atmosphere 
surrounds the earth, and are even indispensable in the case of Russia. This 
fate will have to be accepted, however reluctantly, by the neighbours of 
Russia, But it will probably be rejected by the majority of the Western 
European Powers. Secondly, it might be attempted to capitalise their 
natural opposition and to form an aggressive coalition against Russia, 
perhaps under the leadership of Great Britain in Europe, and of the United 
States.in Asia. Such a policy would follow logically from the theory of the 
balance of power. The Poles in Britain and Franco Spain openly pursue this 
policy. The Poles, imitating the example of the German General Staff after 
the last war, are already building up a cadre army in this country and are 
putting all sorts of obstacles in the way of those soldiers who want to return 
to their country. Except for the remnants of Fascist parties.all over. Europe 
the wish for a new war against Russia will be very weak. Russia will see to 
it that the remaining Fascists are removed from the political scene in Europe. 
Germany and the other European Powers will be so weak and so much pre- 
occupied with their own reconstruction that they cannot act for at least one 
or two decades. China will be almost bankrupt at the end of her war and 
India will be completely unwilling to help. The advocates of this course and 
of a third world-war should see that their plan cannot be realised before 
twenty to, twenty-five years and that it will be too late by then, because the 
carefully planned economic and military power of Russia will be so strong 
that it will be able to withstand the combined aggression of the most powerful 
nations. It is, moreover, already too late now. This should be clear enough 
to those who are prepared to sacrifice some further millions of their fellow- 
men to their insatiable lust for power. 

We must keep this in mind if we discuss the third possibility which is, 
to try to collaborate in a comprehensive scheme in which Russia, Europe, the 
British Empire and the Americas participate. The question is, however, how 
far a real co-operation with Russia is possible at all, how far the natural 
mistrust between Russia and the Western Allies can be overcome, and whether 
the Russian dictatorship will not be tempted to apply methods of propaganda 
similar to that of Hitler. Since these methods have already been applied 
against Greece through the Balkan radio stations, the question is rather, 
whether Russia can be persuaded to discontinue a practice which can merely 
harm her own interests. It should not be impossible for a Labour Govern- 
ment to convince the Russians that sincere collaboration in the reconstruction 
of Europe will give them greater security than continued intrigue against her 
Allies. 

Let us make no mistake. Even in the very best event the position of 
war-ravaged Europe, with so many of her cities reduced to heaps of rubble, 
without sufficient food, fuel, raw materials and manufactured goods, will be 
most precarious. I shall not discuss the imminent economic catastrophe of 
Europe and must leave it to economic experts to propose remedies. But it 
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should be a commonplace by now which cannot be overlooked even by the 
most ardent supporter of free enterprise that not a single European cowntry 
can be reconstructed without a plo’ned economy and that the task of every one 
will be considerably eased if this planning is done in concert and, if possible, 
with a pooling of the available resources. Since Fascism is excluded the 
choice is between Socialist or Communist planning. This fact offers a great 
chance to this country to attract all those countries which prefer democracy 
to dictatorship. But as there is no hard and fast line between Socialism and 
Communism, and because Russian Communism has all the odds on its side, 
the whole issue is economically prejudiced in favour of Russia. In these 
circumstances there is no more urgent problem for Europe than to come to 
an agreement with Russia. Dostoevsky asked, ‘‘ How can Russia hold her 
own in her struggle with Europe ?”’ Our question is, ‘‘ How can Europe 
hold her own, faced with the Eurasian colossus ? ”’ 

The emergence of Eurasia implies that the period of history which centred 
in Europe, and therefore the preponderance of the European Powers, has 
come to an end. It implies further that the time for a real unification of 
Europe has been missed. It is again too late. The greater idea has super- 
seded the more limited one. . All further attempts at a unification of Europe 
are bound to fail, tragic as this may be for the European nations. There was 
never a clear-cut frontier between Europe and Asia and, what was assumed 
to be the frontier, has now lost its significance. An Eurasian period is 
beginning for Europe and Asia. This implies the ascendance of the Slav 
nations (though not the victory of Panslavism) and a partial eclipse of the 
‘Germanic and Latin nations, in any case, an elimination of their claim to 
exclusive domination. It implies further the shifting of the European centre 
of gravity to the East. 

Asiatic Russia will probably play the réle America played for Europe. 
Immigration in the United States has almost reached saturation-point, not 
so in Asiatic Russia, Certainly this immigration will be strictly controlled, 
but Russia cannot fail to see that this policy is to her own advantage as well 
as to that of Europe. If the expulsion of millions of Germans from Poland 
and from Czecho-Slovakia continues, the danger arising from their com- 
pression in the centre of Europe cannot be avoided except by resettling them 
as far away as possible. The Russians, I think, can be trusted-to,solve this 
problem as well as that of the S.S. formations in the vast spaces of Asia. It 
is of the utmost importance that an Inter-Allied agreement about the resettle- ° 
ment of these millions should be reached, because otherwise the Germans will 
be forced by sheer economic pressure to come to a one-sided agreement about 
this very question. The combination of German inventiveness and the 
inexhaustible Russian reservoir of natural and human energies might lead to 
an enormous concentration of power. The Germans may still make a final 
decision for the East. The danger is that this gigantic bloc will try to draw 
all other European and Asiatic countries into its sphere of influence. 

Russian success does not necessarily imply a victory for Communism. 
The Communist bogie may still frighten some decaying bourgeois classes, but 
it has lost its appeal to the masses. Communism was the means for bringing 
about the Industrial Revolution in Russia. This revolution demands in all 
countries some sort of central control and planning; it is of secondary 
Vou, XLIV.—No. 1. 2 
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importance whether this be achieved by Communists or any other party. 
The permanent achievement of the Russian Communists is the formation of 
Eurasia. True, so far merely the material basis or the body of this vast 
empire exists. But we may be sure that one day its soul will manifest itself 
and replace the present ideology. 

The formation of this enormous continent must have, and is already 
having, profound repercussions on the whole globe, economically, socially and 
politically. We should face this fact without depression or despondency. We 
rejoice that the invention of the atomic bomb and the keeping of its secret 
give, at least for the time being, the Anglo-Saxon nations a considerable 
power-preponderance, This may help in curbing Russian ambitions. The 
United States have already decided that the nations of South-Eastern Europe 
** are not to be the spheres of influence of any one nation.” But it should be 
remembered that none of them can live on a “ negative” diet. It may be 
that in competition with Eurasia some sort of Amerasia will spring up, or 
this may remain, as it is, the title of a periodical. But a greater America, 
surrounded by a broad security belt of air bases, and mixed up with some 
parts or the whole of the British Empire, is almost certain to emerge. The 
pattern is set for three, or probably two, enormous concentrations of power, 
which, let us hope, will be used for peace and not for war. This paper is not 
concerned with the growth of the British Empire and of the United States, 
resulting from this war. It aims to make visible a new factor in world politics, 
which may be thus expressed: “ Stalins come and go, but Eurasia will 


remain.” 
F. H. HEINEMANN. 


OxrForD. 
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TWO TYPES OF DEMOCRACY. 


1, EQUALITY AT THE EXPENSE OF LIBERTY. 
2. LIBERTY AT THE EXPENSE OF EQUALITY. 


DR G. LEIBHOLZ, 
Formerly Professor of Political Science and Law at the University of Géttingen. 


I. 


THE term democracy has been used in most countries with much inaccuracy, 
not to say irresponsibility in the last few decades. To-day it is so much 
misused that the word seems to have lost its pristine clarity and to be almost 
devoid of any meaning. 

First, there is the almost generally-accepted claim that the Western 
countries are democracies. They were even prepared to fight two world wars 
to make the world safe for democracy and to eliminate Fascism. But, on the 
other hand, the Russians were also fighting the second European war for 
democracy, although their own “ democratic” system is fundamentally 
different in its whole structure from that of the liberal democracies of the 
West. Further, it has to be remembered, that even National Socialists fre-: 
quently expressed the view that the national socialist form of government 
was “in the highest sense of the word democratic ”’ (Hitler) and “‘ the most 
modern democracy in the world’s history.” Fascists did the same and called 
the Fascist State “‘a People’s state and as such, the democratic state par 
excellence ” (Gentile), As late as in 1944 General Franco described the new 
system of Spain as an “‘ organic democracy.” 

But this is not even the whole picture. Within the liberal democracies 
themselves there is a growing tendency, both on the part of the Right and of 
the Left, to interpret the word ‘‘ democratic” in different senses, It not 
infrequently happens that what the Conservatives regard as democratic is 
regarded as non-democratic by Labour and vice versd. 

This confusion has its far-reaching implications in the national and inter- 
national field. This becomes quite clear if we realise that the world is moving 
towards democracy and that even those who are not enamoured of the demo- 
cratic trend of mind must apprehend clearly and vividly that democracy is 
on the point of controlling the political future of mankind. This is why 
confusion about what we have to understand by democracy must endanger 
national unity and the spirit of collaboration among the nations. In the end, 
it must destroy the foundations of national and international life. 

In the international field the importance of the term democracy is proved 
by the agreements concluded between the Great Powers in the last few 
months. The Yalta agreement concluded between Great Britain, the United 
85 
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States and the Soviet Union in March 1945, is an especially good case in point. 
Here we can read that the Great Powers have pledged themselves jointly to 
assist the liberated (and ex-satellite) countries ‘“‘ to solve by democratic means 
their pressing political and economic problems,” “to create democratic 
institutions of their own choice,” “‘ to form interim governmental authorities 
broadly representative of all democratic elements in the population.” In it 
the Allies have re-affirmed their desire to see established in future a demo- 
cratic government system in East Europe. In the settlement of the Polish 
issue the term democracy even played the key part. ‘“‘ To secure a strong, 
free, independent and democratic Poland the provisional Polish Govern- 
ment had to be re-organised on a broader democratic basis.” 

But what is democracy ? Before the recognition of the Provisional Polish 
Government of National Unity by Great Britain and the United States in 
July 1945, the Great Powers used the term democracy in a different way. 
The Russians considered the Lublin Government ‘ democratic,” while the 
Anglo-Saxon countries did not. Even to-day, many people bred in the 
Western tradition are not convinced that Poland has a true democratic 
government and has achieved the aim for which she has fought since Septem- 
ber 1, 1989. As to the Balkans the controversy has not yet been settled. 
In Rumania the government formed under the auspices of the Soviet Union 
in March 1945 assured Mr Churchill that the turning of Rumania into a 
democracy had started. This happened at a time when the former demo- 
cratic and anti-Fascist Prime Minister was forced to seek asylum in the 
British Embassy. In Jugoslavia the rift within the Tito government has 
deepened and democratic ministers, including the Vice-Premier, resigned in 
August 1945 as the result of a disagreement over the electoral laws. As to 
Bulgaria the United States and Great Britain have reached the conclusion 
that they do not regard the present Bulgarian Government as “‘ adequately 
representative and democratic.” Consequently, the General Election, 
which was to be held on August 26, 1945, has been postponed to a later 
date. 

The report on the Tripartite Conference of Potsdam of August 2, 1945, 
has implemented the Yalta agreement. The Crimea Conference made the 
term democracy the hinge of the latter and the basis of the unity of the Three 
Great Powers. In Potsdam the term democracy has become the basic 
conception of the new co-ordinated policy towards Germany. The German 
people are told that they have “to prepare for the eventual reconstruction 
of their life on a democratic . . . basis.”” German democracy is to be built 
from below (through elected local councils and regional administrations), 
democratic principles such as the freedom of the Press and of public meetings 
are to be re-established, democratic parties to be formed, the educational 
and judicial system to be re-organised in accordance with the principles of 
democracy. 

Other international agreements and declarations are less explicit, they 
refer to the term democracy by implication. According to the Charter for 
the world security organisation of San Francisco the purpose of the United 
Nations is, among others, “‘ to develop friendly relations among nations based 
on respect for the principle . . . of self-determination of peoples.’ Similarly, 
we can read in the reply of the “ Big Four ” to the Japanese surrender offer 
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dated August 12, 1945, that “‘ the ultimate form of the government of Japan 
shall . . . be established by the freely expressed will of the Japanese people.” 
In any case, it is obvious that the future international relations of the 
Great Powers depend to a large degree on the interpretation of the term 
democracy. It plays about the same part to-day as the term “ legitimacy ” 
or “ legitimity ” at the time of the Vienna Conference of 1814.1 Therefere, 
the attempt to re-define democracy must be undertaken. As Mr Churchill 
said in the House of Commons on August 16, 1945: ‘‘ The word democracy 
.. . had to work overtime, but now that peace has come we must search for 
more precise definitions.” If it were not possible to re-define “* democracy ” 
the unity of the Allied Nations would be based on a frail foundation and would 
certainly be questioned in the course of time. 


Il. 


The confusion to which we have drawn attention is closely connected 
with the change in the character of deniocracy in the course of the last few 
centuries. As its result democracy has lost its religious foundation and the 
inner connection with its originally underlying Christian values. To-day the 
fundamental principles of democracy have been secularised. They are no 
longer religious in character. When the Pilgrim Fathers founded the new 
American democracies they conceived of democracy standing under the 
sovereignty of God. To-day, however, this sovereignty of God has been 
replaced by the sovereignty of the people. Further, the sovereignty of God 
implied the fundamental Christian principle that all men are equal in the 
sight of God. But in modern democracy this principle has been replaced by 
the principle of the equality of man before the law. Law itself, however, has 
become a secular and political conception. For, according to the modern 
positivist theory of law, it is no longer God but the omnipotent will of the 
State which finally gives authority to what is binding law. 














This change in the basic character of democracy does-not mean that 
Christian influences are no longer operative in modern democracy. No doubt 
hey are. But the point is that they are no longer operative in the religious 
phere. They have taken on a secular form. 

It is this general development which also explains why values which had 
ce been the common ground of all forms and types of democracy have lost 
heir absolute self-evidence to-day and why a moral and political subjectivism 
d relativism can interpret modern democracy in quite different terms. This 
terpretation is in line with the general disintegration of moral values and 
litical principles in modern life. 

From the fact that democracy is a secular term and that there is no other 
emocracy but political democracy to-day it follows that democracy exists in 
own right and has a sphere of its own.? To-day the existence of democracy 
longer implies the presence of Christ. To-day the Christian influences which 
still operative in secular democracy only create the conditions of the 
ibility of good. But democracy can no longer claim to be in itself, of 
ssity, a good. To put it in another way, the secularisation of democracy 












1 Cf. the article ‘“‘ People and Parties: A Yalta Problem,” published in The Observer 
March 25, 1945. 
® I have tried to analyse the Essence of Politics in Blackfriars, 1948, pp. 853 seq. 
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has resulted in the fact that there are no longer only Christian but also Pagan 
democracies and that different religious and cultural systems of values may 
attach themselves to modern democracy. 

But when can we speak of a democracy to-day? What are the funda- 
mental principles of modern secular democracy ? 


III. 


We term a system of government democratic when a people is ruled by 
the people. In a democracy (it may find its organisational expression in a 
Monarchy or Republic) the people is the seat of all political power. It is the 
supreme and universal authority, from which, in the typical formula of 
democratic constitutions, “‘ all political power is derived.” It is the sovereign 
creator of all political reality and bound by no rule but its own judgement 
of expediency. A people which is sovereign in this sense can claim to possess 
a “ popular ” régime. 

This sovereignty of the people can only materialise when, on principle, 
the citizens participate equally in the political life of the community and in 
the forming of the will of the national community, -Failing equality, we 
cannot speak of the consent of the governed in a democratic sense and of a 
rule “‘ of the people by the people for the people.” This is why equality is a 
cardinal principle, indeed the basic principle of democracy. 

But how can we define this principle in more concrete terms in a demo- 
cracy % 

First, if modern democracy is a political conception the principle of 
equality must also be political in substance. In point of fact; it presupposes 
a certain measure of political homogeneity among those who form a democracy 
and excludes inequalities which further a breaking-up of this homogeneity. 

From this it follows that a State cannot claim to be democratic ‘because 
it has secured equality ia the economic field. Economic equality alone does 
not entitle us to speak of political equality and, hence, of democracy. 

On the other hand, to speak of a democracy it is not necessary that equality 
is also realised in the non-political spheres of life. We can speak of a demo- 
cracy, even if there are racial, social or economic inequalities, unless these 
inequalities do away with, or encroach upon, political equality. For instance, 
in the United States of America, the ‘‘ home of democracy,” we find that all 
Americans possess the same political rights. But their passionate and 
genuine faith in political equality has not prevented discrimination and racial 
prejudice against the Negro to a very great extent. We must also admit that 
there is neither economic nor social equality in the Anglo-Saxon countries. 
Matthew Arnold’s observation made more than sixty years ago that in 
England inequality was almost a religion holds good to some extent still 
to-day. In fact, equality has never been so universally accepted in the West 
as a fundamental principle of life as liberty. This tension between the 
political system on the one hand and the social and economic system on the 
other can be found to a more or less degree in all liberal democracies._ 

The conclusion from this is that different economic and social systems can 
be established and combined with a democratic system of government, giving 
it a different sociological character in each case. Thus we may distinguish 
between capitalistic, peasant, socialist and communist democracies or betwee 
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democracies which are free in the traditional sense in which this term has 
developed in the West and between those democracies which adhere to the 
idea of a planned organisation of society. All these various economic systems 
hold in common that they cannot explain the substance of political equality 
and, hence, of a democratic system of a government. 

But what is political equality ? It is obvious that even under a perfect 
system of proportional representation there is only room for an approximate 
equality. Substantial sections of the population will always be excluded 
from the exercise of full citizen rights either on natural, legal or political 
grounds. On the other hand, there is an obvious need to answer the question 
of whether we can speak in a particular case of political equality and, hence, 
of democracy. Attempts have been made in political literature to answer 
this question. Political equality has been made dependent upon the number 
of those who take part in the political life of a nation. For instance, Rousseau 
held the view that a democracy must at least comprise one-half of the popu- 
lation. Bryce proposed to take as standard that the qualified citizens shall 
“constitute the great bulk of the inhabitants, say, roughly, at least three- 
fourths.” Aristotle suggested a similar numerical criterion. But if we 
demand that half of all, or of the adult citizens, must have political rights to 
constitute a democracy, the result would be that a number of democratic 
states which are rightly considered as democracies are not justly recognised 
as such. We need only to refer to the fact that in many democratic states 
women were or still are excluded from the franchise. In democratic France, 
for instance, women were excluded from the franchise until her collapse in 
1940, and in the United States and in Switzerland women are still excluded 
from the franchise to-day. It is impossible, however, to question for this 
reason the former democratic claracter of France or to deny that the United 
States and Switzerland are democracies to-day because the women have not 
been given the right to vote. 

All these attempts to interpret political equality must fail in the end. If 
one examines the history of democracy one must come to the conclusion that 
differentiations between the citizens do not infringe, of necessity, the principle 
of political equality. On the contrary, history shows that quite different 
conceptions have been attached to the idea of political equality in a democracy. 

This is due to the fact that equality can also be interpreted in proportional 
terms, i.e. in terms, according to which what is different in character must be 
treated differently. In a national community proportional equality demands 
respect for inequalities of property, social position and culture, in so far as 
these are due not to the arbitrary will of man but to the very nature of things. 
This is why a differentiating aristocratic or plutocratic, educational or racial 
franchise or plural voting cannot be declared a priori inconsistent with every 
kind of democracy. These differentiations may well be the result of a belief. - 
which considers them the expression in the political field of a true proportional 
equality which gives every man his due within the framework of an electoral 
system. We may thus have to deal with aristocratic, plutocratic and other 
differentiations which are not necessarily in contradiction to political equality. 
For instance, in this country democracy has grown from an outspokenly 
aristocratic and plutocratic soil and was based as late as in the nineteenth 
century on a property owner’s suffrage. Even to-day when birth-, property-, 
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race-qualifications appear entirely incompatible with the idea of political 
equality, the aristocratic and plutocratic character has been preserved in the 
non-political sphere of this. country to a considerable extent. 

Or think of the development of modern democracy on the Continent. We 
are used to date the rise of modern democracy from the time of the French 
Revolution. But at the same time we should not forget that all constitutions 
of the French Revolution had a more or less plutocratic franchise. The only 
exception was formed by the Jacobinian constitution of 1798 and this con- 
stitution was never put into practice. 

The conclusion from this is that there is no universally binding definition 
of political equality. Political equality is involved in the general process of 
historical development and, therefore, is always in need of further definition, 
which must be given in more concrete terms, dependent on varying conditions 
of space and time and on the circumstances of the special situation. This is 
why different forms and types of democracy are distinguishable, according 
to the concrete standard given in the definition of political equality. What 
is crucial is the political belief which a given society combines with the idea 
of political equality in a given historical situation. 

Therefore, we have to find out the belief which modern society combines 
with the idea of political equality. What marks this belief to-day is that 
political equality is thought of in purely arithmetical terms. Modern political 
equality is no longer proportional. A trend towards an abstract-formal 
equality which makes one person like another is characteristic of political 
equality to-day. Political equality has become abstract, radical and absolute 
to-day. 

Christian influences have contributed to strengthen this trend towards a 
radical and absolute equalitarianism. If all‘-men are made in the image of 
God, every human soul is of infinite value and of absolute worth. In the sight 
of God all men are equal and natural differences disappear. Man is man, 
regardless of race, creed and class. ‘* There is neither Jew nor Gentile, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither male or female, for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” 

This idea of Christian equality has been operative in the secular field in 
various ways and different directions. It has essentially contributed 
towards the full democratisation of modern life in the political field. It has 
resulted in the political liberation of the individual from all external restraints 
and in the removal of the existing political differences between men. It 
led the soldiers of Cromwell as early as in 1647 to express the view that every 
man who breathed English air was entitled to vote. But we know that not 
until the nineteenth century did the slogans ‘‘ One man, one vote ” and “* One 
vote, one value,”’ become a pressing factor in shaping the peculiar features of 
modern political equality. To-day, as a result of the radical disindividualising 
equalisation of men in the political sphere franchise has taken on a formal 
and absolute character. At present the most important element in the idea 
of abstract political equality is that political rights shall not be made to 
depend on the individual citizen’s membership of a particular class or stratum 
of society. , The economic or social position of the citizen shall not be of any 
relevance to his political status. The mark of modern democracy is that 
every citizen is politically considered of absolutely equal value, without 
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reference to differences in the social standing of individual members of the 
community, This is why the introduction of considerations of class or wealth, 
intellect or education, into the definition of the equal right to active citizen- | 
ship would be hostile to the principle of modern political equality, and hence 
of democracy. 

IV. 


But this is not the whole picture. In the constitutional. and legal history 
of the Western countries in the last one hundred and fifty years democratic 
equalitarianism has also found its expression in the concession of certain 
fundamental rights and basic liberties to every man, especially of the same 
inalienable claim to freedom and happiness which no state should infringe. 
The belief, not only that all men are akin by nature but also that all men are 
free born and have enough common sense to use freedom, sensibly, provides 
the foundation of the Western conception of democracy. 

According to this conception freedom and political equality are inter- 
woven and related to each other. Freedom is limited in that it must be 
interpreted in moral terms. It must be thought of in corresponding responsi- 


. bilities, Otherwise it would easily develop into a tyranny and deprive other 


citizens of their political rights and destroy equality. 

On the other hand, according to the same conception of democracy, 
political equality is restricted in that every citizen must respect the individual 
freedom of his neighbour and fellow-countryman, This individual freedom 
embraces freedom to speak and to publish, religious freedom and freedom of 
person against arbitrary arrest. These individual rights of freedom have 
frequently been canonised in special declarations of rights. ‘They provide the 
basis for the freedom of man to voice criticism, to proclaim competing 
doctrines and to form minority parties. Above all, the freedom to form and 
organise a political constitutional opposition is of the very essence of Western 
democratic civilisation. For from it follows the duty of government, parties 
and majorities to consider the reasonable propositions of minorities. From 
this point of view, a régime which does not respect fair play, freedom and the 
views of minorities cannot claim to be truly democratic. A single-party 
state, or a totalitarian democracy which disregards these essentials, appears 
from the Western aspect to be the antithesis of a democracy, a “ swindle- 
democracy,” as Mr Churchill said last year, a “‘ false democracy,” as Pope 


. Pius XII called it in his broadcast allocution on Christmas Eve, 1944. 


V. 


But this traditional combination into which democracy in the Western 
world has hitherto entered, that with individual freedom, must not mislead 
us to think that democracy can only be conceived in this combination. If 
it be true that the democracy of to-day is a secular and political conception 
we must admit that democracy and individual freedom can possibly come 
into conflict with another, Not only has individual freedom come to terms 
with non-democratic forces, for example, when in the past it allied itself with 
Monarchy in the form of constitutional Monarchy, but democracy has also 
entered into alliance with anti-liberal forces in the course of history. The 
ancient democracy, for instance, did not check the triumph of majorities and 
Vou. XLIV. No.1 _ 2* 
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protect minorities from the danger of being outnumbered, Even the classical 
Athenian democracy did not recognise the modern idea of individual freedom 
and the Rights of Man. Or if we think of Rousseau and the Jacobins, we see 
again that the political idea of democracy can be combined with a type of 
democracy, entirely different from that which has been developed in the 
West. It can be brought together with revolutionary elements which are 
inimical to liberty, tolerance, and an individualistic conception of life. We 
have noted that Western democracy combines individual freedom with 
political equality but that freedom comes first and precedes equality. 
But it may also be the other wayround. A greater passion for equality than 
for liberty may find its expression in democracy. Then democracy may take 
on an authoritarian or totalitarian character. It may disregard the rights of 
man and even try to annihilate its opponents. 

True, from the Western point of view, it can be argued that the actualisa- 

tion of political equality implies the political freedom of all citizens and that, 
failing the citizen’s freedom to form his own will, the citizen cannot have an 
equal share in a democracy and that the general will of the people cannot 
develop as a political reality. It may also be pointed out that political freedom 
is not possible without a certain degree of civic freedom and that, therefore, 
individual freedom cannot be dispensed with in a democracy. From this 
aspect a community cannot organise itself in opposition to the individual’s 
political and civic freedom. This was obviously also the view of the Great 
Powers at the Yalta and Potsdam Conferences. For it was laid down in the 
Yalta declaration, and repeated in the Potsdam report, that there must be in 
Poland “ free and unfettered elections based on universal suffrage and the 
secret ballot.” 
. This explains why, from the Western point of view, a modern totalitarian 
*Jeader state ’’ cannot claim to be truly democratic. For it is not founded on 
free elections. This was why the Fascist and National-Socialist States were 
no democracies. The elections and plebiscites held under the régime of these 
states were not free. They were democratic only outwardly but not in 
substance. 

But even if we take this line we cannot exclude the possibility of demo- 
cracies which are non-liberal in character. For it is not an imaginary peril 
to-day to say that a majority-vote of the citizens, cast under perfect condi- 
tions of freedom and on the basis of universal suffrage, might entrust a 
government with such extensive powers that individual freedom, both 
political and civic, would be lost. The saying ‘‘ Trust the People ” can no 
longer be interpreted in the optimistic sense in which Bryce still interpreted 
it, namely in the sense that in a people enjoying self-government the majority 
would certainly be inspired by the wish to protect individual freedom. Con- 
ditions, especially on the Continent, have fundamentally changed in this 
respect in the last few decades. Totalitarianism and total war with all its 
implications will have further weakened the faith in, and the sense of, freedom 
and strengthened the belief in a uniform and monotonous equality. The 
enthusiasm for freedom which for centuries has winged the hearts of men may 
thus have still further lost its hold upon man. Consequently, we have to face 
in future the possibility of individual freedom not being connected with 
democracy and of freedom disappearing when a majority of its own accord 
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freedom. When Mr H. Laski, addressing the National Congress of the 
French Socialist Party on August 12, 1945, spoke of the complete change in 
the British Government’s attitude towards Greece, and added that an elected 
truly democratic Government did not exclude the rise of E.A.M. and E.L.A.S. 
to power, he had obviously the possibility of a development towards a totali- 
tarian democracy in Greece in mind. Such a democracy based on the rule of 
a single-party may possibly even become more autocratic than that of 
monarchies and aristocracies of the ancient régime. 

Only if we subject modern secular democracy to certain fundamental 
rules of Natural Law (rules which, in the last resort, derive their binding 
strength from Christianity) would it be possible to come to another con- 
clusion. Only then would it be possible to say that Hobbes’ saying that in 
Politics “* authority not wisdom make a law ” does not apply to democracy. 

It is from this general development that in a democracy the way leads from 
political equality and sovereignty of the people towards a single-party system 
and tryanny, towards absolutism and dictatorship. To-day, as a result of the 
secularisation of all political terms a dictatorship can no longer be presented as 
the abolition of, and direct antithesis to, democracy. When it is the free will of 
the majority that the united power of the State should be directed against dis- 
senting minorities and that dictatorial methods should be used to suppress all 
possible political opponents, dictatorship can even combine with democracy. 
For instance, Marx and Engels conceived of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
in this sense as a democratic dictatorship based on the free will of the majority 
of the population and directed to the complete destruction of its opponents, 
the bourgeoisie. 

VI. 


The conclusion to be drawn from this is that modern secular democracy 
and totalitarianism cannot be considered a priori incompatible with one 
another. Actually, the traditional union between democracy and individual 
freedom has been historically conditioned and arises from the fact that their 
common enemy, the absolute Monarchy, had to be overthrown. It was in 
opposition to this form of government that modern democracy developed its 
specific character. But we cannot deny the possibility of democracy and 
liberalism falling apart. In the last resort, this is due to the difference in the 
fundamental values upon which each is respectively based. The fundamental 
values of liberalism do not refer to equality and the sovereignty of the people. 
They refer to the creative freedom of the individual endowed with reason. 

Summarising we may say that democracy is a régime in which the people 
is the supreme and universal authority from which all political power is 
derived. To-day such a “ popular” régime presupposes the equal partici- 
pation of all citizens in the political life of the community. Equality, the 
cardinal principle of every kind of democracy, is first a political principle 
which cannot be explained by economics. Secondly, political equality cannot 
be defined in absolute terms. Its content is varying and dependent on the 
circumstances of the concrete historical situation. To-day it finds its expres- 
sion in a radical and formal universal and equal franchise which is marked by 
the fact that it is not made to depend on the citizen’s membership of a 
particular class or stratum of society. 
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equality with individual freedom. Indefeasible civil liberties, especially the 
freedom to form a political opposition, are of the essence of Western demo- 
cracy. This explains why there must be “ free and unfettered elections.” 
But this traditional union between democratic equality and individual 
freedom is not an absolute necessity in a secular democracy. If, in free and 
unfettered elections, a majority votes for a single-party system we cannot but 
speak of a totalitarian or authoritarian democracy. 

At Yalta and Potsdam the term democracy was not defined. Therefore, 
it must be assumed that it covers both, the liberal democracy and, under the 
conditions mentioned, the totalitarian democracy. From this it follows that 
the real issue at stake to-day, namely that of freedom or autocracy, of single- 
party system or multi-party system, of Europe in a Western or Eastern sense 
was not decided at Yalta. .As things stood a decision of this issue was not 
possible. This is why one used the term democracy which left everything 
open. 

True, according to Yalta and Potsdam, a future democracy must be 
neither Fascist nor National-Socialist. Only democratic and anti-Nazi 
parties shall have the right to take part in the elections and to put forward 
candidates. But what is Fascism? There is a growing tendency to-day, 
especially on the Continent, to call all Right-wing parties Fascist or half- 
Fascist. This is certainly not compatible with democracy. If we have to 
admit the possibility of a totalitarian democracy and of an absolutist single- 
party system, it is even difficult to see how the thesis can be advanced that a 
democracy and single-party system cannot possibly take on a form as is 
realised, for instance, in Portugal, Spain, any or the South American 
Republics. 

The great question of the future is whether a peaceful collaboration will 
be possible between the Western liberal-democratic system and a totalitarian 
democratic system, different in all essentials from the former. It has been 
rightly said that the possibility of such a collaboration depends on the dis- 
appearance of the spirit of aggressiveness which was the mark of Fascism and 
National-Socialism. But what is aggression? We know that aggression 
cannot be defined in general abstract terms. It can only be defined in con- 
crete terms, related to special situations, limited in time and space. In a 
primarily ideological age the additional question arises whether the ideo- 
logical principles which determine the picture of the world to-day must not 
be related to what we call “ aggression.”” For instance, would Russia feel 
threatened, if in Eastern or Central Europe a Western liberal-democratic 
system were established? Or, vice versd, would it be aggression, from the 
British point of view, if in Central or Western Europe a totalitarian régime 
on Communist lines were set up? To-day the Great Powers seem to. hold 
the view that power only counts and that the political ideology, in the service 
of which power is put, is a technical matter of no real importance. No doubt, 
this view is based on an illusion. But the question whether the ideological 
forces will possess enough strength to give the term “ aggression ” decisive 
colour and shape in the future cannot yet be answered with certainty. : 


G. LEIBHOLZ. 


OxForD. 


Western, or better, Anglo-Saxon, democracy, has combined this political 
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THE REDEMPTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. 


DR HILDA OAKELEY, 


THE main purpose of this article is to examine the sources of the political 
virtue which makes a people conscious of their responsibility for the policy 
of their Government, and sensitive in regard to its moral aspects, which they 
do not put in a wholly different category from their duties as private persons. 
Such an enquiry ought to throw some light on the problem of the attitude 
and policy of the Allied Nations towards Germany where the development of 
the political virtue has been throughout history hindered and frustrated, and 
its seeming absence is causing severe criticism. The question has to be asked 
whether the incalculable importance of setting before ourselves in every 
relation between different peoples the aim of curing national] hatreds and 
misunderstandings is fully realised at the present time. For the only straight 
and certain road to the ending of war is the destruction of these growths at 
their roots. 

In the first place some consieleititid will be given to the factors in German 
history which have thwarted the development of a free attitude and sense of 
responsibility towards public affairs resulting in a deep cleavage between the 
ideas of personal and political morality. This enquiry bears upon the policy 
of “‘ non-fraternisation ’’ expressing as it does strong condemnation of the 
German people for their apparent toleration of, or indifference to the atrocities 
perpetrated in their midst. In the second place, attention will be drawn to 
the new range or expansion of moral duties which‘opens before those who 
value their civilisation at the stage which it has reached, an amplification of 
the Christian and Stoic principles of the brotherhood of man, in the brother- 
hood of nations. In this relation certain facts about nationalism have to be 








noted. Its potentialities both for good and for evil must be recognised, since 
its force and increased prevalence at the present time cannot be ignored. 
Looking not merely to the creation of means to prevent another war in the 
near future, but to the longer future of humanity, the fostering of better 
moral relations amongst the nations is surely the most imperative demand. 
It is in the redemption of international relations that we must hope. No 
ffort could be too great, hardly any sacrifice too ee for this end, 
if civilisation is in the balance. 

Turning to the first question we may ask—what are the conditions which 
determine a people to regard the actions of its Government as its own, or at 
he least to feel that it has some responsibility for them ? 

It appears that there must be a consciousness of unity in the people, a 
eeling for their country as a kind of personality possessing a character to be 
pheld, and a belief (which may be not fully conscious) that they themselves 
nS individuals or acting in concert can help to ensure the maintenance of this 
45 
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character. These conditions are not fully present in every people that can with tl 
be regarded as a nation. The factor which is especially liable to weakness is § pared 
the belief of the individual that he can play his part in the task of maintaining § final fli 


the character and reputation of his country in relation to others. The greatest § zollern: 
opportunity for this lies obviously in the political sphere, where there is a § fas ex 
system of government, making possible the influence of the people on public J record 
policy. profoul 

Whether there is a natural or basic virtue having the elements of the § the wai 
political virtue, is difficult to determine. In social relations generally the § in the : 
dualism which pervades human experience is evident. Man in relation to his § of Buc! 
kind is divided between love and hatred. He is affected by sympathy, and § his pan 
antipathy. The conflict appears even in the relations of neighbours, and of § eourse | 
associates in a common cause, and sharing a common experience. Dualism § ness of 
and difference enter into the political association, though here there is the } those y 
bond of service of the one nation, It seems that the clear consciousness of a § of the 
responsibility for national acts has no innate source, Its origin lies in history, J greates' 
and without the operation of historic experience and tradition it is in § the bru 
general lacking. In the case of Germany the indispensable historic con- § tive to. 
ditions for the growth of this consciousness have. been continuously J justly f 
wanting, As a result,-the kindling of a sense of responsibility for the place § freedom 
of the state amongst other states, its reputation in the world, has been weak. ff Gestapc 
There should be remembered, primarily the lack of a national whole of § invasio1 
Germany, or the unity of a nation, a lack which has been characteristic of aff Victor | 
great part of the history of the German peoples. Divided up in many terri-§ history 
tories or states, mainly independent of one another, under rulers often little at 
inimical and jealous in their relations, there was for many centuries, even § German 
up to the present, no single nation comparable to France or England. The had apy 
“Holy Roman Empire ” did not hold together:the rival kingdoms and elec-§ few inst 
torates. The Emperor ¥erdinand, instigator of the terrible “‘ Thirty Years’ § critics o 
War,” “the last Emperor who made a determined effort to unite Centralff the Ger 
Europe—left behind something which by its very incompleteness fatally§ doubted 
retarded the national development of Germany.” (The Thirty Years’ War—f tion is fi 
Miss Wedgwood.) Without a common tradition to stimulate a common§ or harde 
patriotism, the Germans have further suffered, even more than in other gem ev 
respects from the personalities and attitude of their rulers. From Frederic resulted 
the Great to the time of Bismarck’s domination, these have failed to shov§ interfere 
understanding of or sympathy with aspirations for political liberty. Even thef they nev 
better rulers have taken the stand that it was for them to protect and act for shocked 
the people, There was no education in political responsibility (¢f. Darm-§ possible 
stedter, Germany and Europe). The Hanseatic cities with their free institu together 
tions were not allowed influence on political conditions in the states, but weref any othe 
deprived of their privileges by jealous Kings and Electors. There was dis- If G 
couragement of the liberal movements after the Napoleonic wars, by the developr 
Princes and the Holy Alliance. In the mid-nineteenth century the policy off some ot} 
Prussia as a militant state became dominant over the whole of Germany §ito exagp 
culminating in Bismarck’s “‘ blood and iron” system. Darmstedter point national 
out that the place of the civil population was definitely depressed. Inferiot§ part to p 
to the military, as the true nation, the duty of the civilians was to obey history y 
Thus the cleft between private and political morality deepened togethel§ a new an 
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; can § with the tendency to look to the authorities for orders. The way was pre- 
ss is § pared for the state of mind which National ‘Socialism-was to demand. A 
ining § final flicker of liberalism, encouraged by the one liberal amongst the Hohen- 
atest § zollerns, the Crown Prince Frederic, who resisted Bismarck for thirty years, 
is a § was extinguished by his death on becoming Emperor in 1888. This tragic 
ublic § record of the stamping out of a potential liberal spirit in the German peoples, 
profoundly affects the question of national responsibility for the crimes of — 
f the § the war. Those who nevertheless did feel a share of responsibility for all done 
y the f in the name of Germany and suffered for expressing this in the martyrdom 
‘0 his § of Buchenwald and elsewhere, were heroes, as Mr Victor Gollancz insists in 
, and § his pamphlet, What Buchenwald Really Means. How inimical has been the 
nd of  eourse of history to the growth in the Germans of a free spirit and conscious- 
alism § ness of responsibility for their Government, seems hardly to be realised by 
s the } those who condemn the seeming passivity or apathy of the majority in face 
s of af of the horrors of the concentration camps and other. crimes. Since the 
‘tory, § greatest obstacle to a reconciliation of the Allied Nations with Germany is 
is in § the brutality of the Nazi record, the atrocities of the camps, etc., it is impera- 
con- § tive to examine the question whether the righteous indignation thus aroused 
ously J justly falls on the people as a'whole. Under Hitler the factors hostile to any 
place § freedom of judgement have reached a crescendo in the methods of the 
weak. | Gestapo, including systematic espionage and corruption of children—the 
le off invasion of the intimacies of home life. - This subject has been treated by 
: of al Victor Gollanez and others. But the way in which the forces of German 
terri-§ history have worked against the political virtue has received, by comparison, 
often little attention. Field Marshal Montgomery in his proclamation to the 
even§ German people told them that they were responsible for their leaders, and 
The§ had applauded victories in a war wantonly begun. But history shows very 
| elec-§ few instances, if any, of nations who, once a war is in progress are ready 
Years’ § critics of its origin, and refuse to applaud victories. It may be granted that 
entralf the Germans as a whole did not present a heroic picture, though it is un- 
atally§ doubted that there were many heroes amongst them. But when their situa- 
Var—f tion is fully considered in its history old and new, it does not exhibit a corrupt 
mmon§ or hardened indifference to evil, as a national characteristic. It does indeed 
other seem evident that the course of history to which reference has been made 
ederic§ resulted for probably the majority in a pervading sense of powerlessness to 
show interfere, perhaps so ingrained in many that assuming they had knowledge— 
en the they never thought it possible to intervene to prevent those evils which have 
uct fori shocked mankind. That they were powerless seems indubitable. Nor was it 
Darm-§ possible for the people to rise in a body, since they had no means of conferring 
stitu-§ together. A German underground movement was less practicable than in 
t wert any other country. 
as dis- If Germany has lagged behind the leading nations of the world in the 
oy thel development of that true nationalism which is the basis of the political virtue, 
licy off some other peoples newly conscious of their unity as nations seem inclined 
many gto exaggerate the narrower aspects of nationalism, those that limit inter- 
point§national understanding. A purified nationalism, it may be argued, has a 
nferiot§ part to play in the world of the future, of great import to that more peaceful 
obey § history which is essential to the stability of civilisation. As suggested earlier, 
gethell a new and difficult range of moral duties is required if progress towards these 
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ends is to be effected. Schemes of world-federation, plans for a world-state, 
or the negative system of permanent organisation of the strong nations of 
good will against all danger of aggression, will break upon the rock of 
nationalism if it is ignored. Its potentialities for both good and evil have 
been evident in recent history. The nation is the society par excellence having 
more bonds associating its members than any other group and close analogy 
with personality. Since the unity of mankind cannot be achieved by trusting 
exclusively in the sublime ideals of Stoic brotherhood of man, and Christian 
love on a basis of the removal of all barriers between individuals, can the 
principles which work on a lesser scale for the union of individuals in groups 
be called upon to aid the greater task ? If this be possible the redemption of 
international relations would be effected by a transformation in the national 
group itself, through which its value would not be lost but enhanced. The 
peoples of the world are not restricted to the choice between retaining 
nationalism with all.its threats to peace and amity, and the renunciation of 
all national distinctions in which the characteristic genius of individual 
nations would be submerged. But pervaded by a higher ideal of nationhood 
they would realise that all are working for a finer civilisation, each contri- 
buting its special value. The evolution of the nations to a higher level would 
correspond to the evolution of personality, which is forecast by General 
Smuts in his book Holism, as chief source of hope for the future of mankind. 

It may be objected that as in the individual, self-assertiveness, so in the 
nation, the passion for power must be profoundly modified, before this goal 
could be approached, Judging from present data, a long period must indeed 
elapse, if the nations are to relinquish their independent sovereignty which 
in its most extreme development made the state regard all other states as 
potential enemies. Hence the disvalues which have hitherto clogged the 
progress of nations. Yet even in the present age so overcast by tragedy seeds 
have been sown which may bear fruit favourable to such a change. Proposals 
for a world-state as the only way of escape from war do not show how it can 
be brought into being without compulsion. But together with the impression 
created by the most terrible war of history, we have the extraordinary changes 
in conditions of ordinary life, due to scientific discoveries and technical genius. 
These should gradually tend to make the system of separate states shut off 
from each other by the ramparts of frowning sovereignty, seem a weakness 
belonging to national childhood. Leaving this behind, purified of the passion 
for power the nations should be groups fitted to constitute the new and 
redeemed international order. It is evident that prior to this consummation 
the occurrence of wars must be prevented for a considerable period. Hence 
the retention of power by the stronger states bent on peace will be necessary 
until the spirit and practice of international relations have changed. In the 
meantime the factors referred to above will be at work. Chief amongst 
material agencies will be the immense advance in means of transport and 
communication, tending to the unification of the globe. Chief amongst the 
spiritual should be an education for which a new name seems almost to be 
demanded on account of the greater potency with which it would be charged, 
than that of education as generally familiar at present. It cannot be too 
much emphasised that it is personal contact, knowledge of man by man, 
nation by nation which is the great desideratum. A new kind of influence, 
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moral and mental, must be brought to bear upon the minds of youth. The 
age-long resentment at the strange, the foreign, must be broken down by 
familiarity. From all lands the young must be brought together into the 
kind of association in which unconsciously they educate one another. 

As regards the British and American policy of “ non-fraternisation ” 
already modified, will not a sense of injustice be created in the minds of 
many in their time of hopelessness which will chill the desire to show in life 
and action, that they are with their conquerors in abhorrence of their leaders’ 
crimes ? Lest such a phase should eventuate, and the “ re-education ” of 
the Germans be thus gravely retarded, it must be hoped that the policy of 
standing aloof will not be too much prolonged. 

The young should be introduced to the best examples of British com- | 


adeship in the methods of the Scout movement, and learn the meaning of 


** playing the game,” which seems to have been little known amongst 
them. This is perhaps but a fable. Yet the battle for international good-will 
might begin its victory on such playing-fields. 

In an age in which there was perhaps more faith in reason than prevails 
in our own, the first great German philosopher looking to perpetual peace as 
the final end of civilisation, hoped through the agency of learned societies 
and religious teachers to form a spiritual Republic throughout the world, by 
bringing together all men and nations under one ideal. Leibnitz founded the 
society of sciences at Berlin and tried to establish others at Dresden, Vienna 
and St Petersburg, devoting the latter part of his life to this end. All peoples 
were to form a harmonious unity admitting national varieties, individualities 
and originalities (Victor Basch, Les doctrines politiques de Allemagne). 

History since Leibnitz (died 1716) has shown that it is not enough that the 
world of culture should approach more and more to a unity, and the brother- 
hood of nations manifest itself amongst the minority whose highest interests 
lie in the pursuit of knowledge. It is the great multitude of ordinary men 
between whom the barriers must be broken down through still more vital 
measures than the influence of. cultured leaders. In past centuries this 
multitude was constantly sacrificed in wars to the power-passions of rulers, 
often hardly knowing or caring for the issue. To-day this cloud of ignorance 
is being to a great extent removed. But new and more obstinate difficulties 
have to be met by the struggle for international understanding: The so-called 
** ideologies ” are at times promoted by methods which do more violence to 
the mind than those of older established faiths. They induce an enforced, or 
artificial ignorance, placing barriers in the way of knowledge, preventing the 
people of a country from contact with the world outside. It is obvious that 
these policies are hostile to that understanding which, according to the fore- 
going argument, is the greatest desideratum in international relations. To 
quote Mr Sumner Wells, on his first introduction to the Press, under the 
control of the German Government (1940), and the penalties for listening to 
foreign broadcasts. ‘ From that moment I have been convinced that .. : 
the peoples of the earth must never again permit a situation to arise where 
any people shall be deprived of their inherent right to know the truth ” 
(The Time for Decision). 

It may be added that the factor in question should not be forgotten when 
the responsibilities of the German people are being assessed. 


Lonpon. ~ HILDA D. OAKELEY. 

















FAITH AND CATASTROPHIC VICTORY." 
THE REV. DR C. J. WRIGHT. 


THE momentous declaration was made to humanity on August 6, 1945, that 
the long-discussed “‘ atomic bomb” had been made and used. Does this 
announcement mark the beginning of the end,.or the end of the beginning, 
for mankind? Certainly, the judgement of the man of common-sense in 
every country seems inescapably true—“ This is either the end of war or the 
end of humanity.” 

What it means entirely depends on the faith which inspires those who 
lead the thought and direct the decisions of the nations. 

I know that this statement will be vehemently contested : first by those 
who equate “ faith” with any transcendental belief, and second by those 
who equate it with belief in a transcendental God who acts independently of 
man, Or, in other words, first by the sceptics of the Left, and second by the 
sceptics of the Right. 

Chaos is in the mind of the world. From that chaos has sprung the 
catastrophe of world war. Not till that chaos has been removed is there any 
hope that order will issue from the vast confusion of events, rebuilding 
proceed from unexampled destruction, and the healing of the nations emerge 
from the moral and spiritual disorders of mankind. 

That is the issue which the close of the World-War has presented to man- 
kind. The hope for the future lies in the fact that all men who think at all 
are now aware of an inescapable choice. The false hopes and unworthy fears 
which made possible the launching of total war, by the inheritors of jungle 
creeds, upon the world have, by a disintegration which could not have been 
foreseen, been burnt up. As of old the choice is set before us—“ life and 
death, blessing and cursing.” And the choice is clearly seen. It is, however, 
one thing to see a choice, it is another thing to choose. 

Let not religious people comfort themselves with the delusive, or the 
illusive, faith that ‘God ” will save man from his power of self-destruction. 
There is no infallible answer to the question of the future of this planet or of 
man’s place upon it. It was said by the Son of Man that “ no one ” knows 
of the day of consummation. When, or Where, or How, we cannot answer. 
If—as Tennyson seemed to think—our “ knowledge ”’ is of “‘ things we see,” 
then it is mistaken even to speak of ‘“‘ knowledge ’ when we express opinions 
upon future happenings. God Himself has set bounds to His power—perhaps 
also to what we call His “‘ knowledge.” ‘‘ We know in part, and we prophesy 
in part.” 

The answer to the future of the world is hid in the response that mankind 
is going to make to the choice now presented. To that response everyone 
makes a contribution. 


1 See article by the same writer in the Hrsperr Journat, October, 1940, on “* Faith 
and Catastrophe.’’—Eprror. 
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Neutrality is impossible. Not to choose is to choose death. We are all 
living our earthly lives on this planet—this ‘‘ coagulated drop of the sun.” 
Its future is, therefore, the responsibility of each member of the race. Some 
issues are not within man’s control, but some are within that control. To 
refuse to confront the personal and individual obligation of that control is a 
sub-conscious contraction-out of an inescapable duty. To blame the 
** scientists ’’ is one way of contracting-out—one of the most heinous. To 
find in the atomic bomb the excuse for “‘ pacifism,”’ or to find in such a creed 
the guide to the way of deliverance, is another way of contracting-out. Every 
evil which confronts humanity is everyone’s responsibility. Each should be 
quick to confess the sins of the time as his own, and ready to act to prevent 
the evils they bring. None can say, if he sees the thoughtless treading down 
a field of wheat when humanity’s garner is nearly empty, “‘ This wanton 
waste is not my responsibility.”” None dare say—if he discovers international 
gangsters plotting against their neighbours—“ This jungle creed is not my 
responsibility.”” It is because we did not contract out. of our duty to God 
and to man that we have so far emerged from the greatest ruin of history. 

Confronted by the immeasurable good or the immeasurable evil which 
the release of atomic energy makes possible, let no one say, “‘I can do 
nothing.” Everything is everyone’s responsibility. Assuredly, the discovery 
by man of the probable physical source, and of the liberation, of the energy 
that lights and heats the universe—above all of his invention of the means - 
to use it for destructive ends—this is a responsibility that knocks imperatively 
at every heart, mind and will. 

One way of escaping responsibility—a subtle and specious way with which 
the past history of religious thought has made us familiar—is by calling for 
the interdiction of man’s scientific search. All human discovery reveals 
what is there. And all human invention uses what is there. We do not deny 
what is there by refusing to seek it, or by pretending not to see it. Canute’s 
ironical call, attributed to him by tradition, to the advancing tide has put 
him among the prophets. Frightened or pontifical calls to an advancing tide 
of the knowledge of the universe in which we have our place reveal not faith 
but final scepticism. 

God the Creator and Sustainer of the universe in creating man has dowered 
him, in part, with qualities belonging to His own Being.. Among these 
qualities is the love of truth: which means, in man’s case, the search for it. 
Galileo was the servant of God, as he was the herald of truth, when he said 
of the earth, ‘‘ But it does move.”” Darwin was the servant of God, as he was 
the herald of truth, when he proclaimed the evolution of all living species, 
and when in his last words he wrote, “‘ We must . . . acknowledge that man, 
with all his noble qualities . . « Still bears in his bodily frame the indelible 
stamp of his lowly origin.’ 

There is a pregnant saying of Jesus which may well have relevance to 
man’s search for truth, though it is sometimes interpreted as but worldly- 
wisdom to the indiscreet, warning them against revealing dangerous secrets 
to anyone. ‘“ There is nothing covered up that shall not be revealed: and 
hid, that shall not be known.”’ Has not this saying, however, relevance to 
the whole Kingdom of Truth and Righteousness in which Jesus had His 
home ? Whatever is found in‘s¢cpet' is mesint to be brought to light. And 
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not just at some future and arbitrary “‘ Judgement Day,” but progressively, 
and in accord with man’s humility before what is there and with his truthful 
search for it. Is not the saying of Jesus a law of God’s own appointment, hid 
in the heart of creation itself and in the very constitution of unfolding human 
consciousness of reality and of increasing obedience to it ?’ Those who would 
interdict enquiry, whether in totalitarian Church or in totalitarian State, are 
the enemies of God. For He inspires the minds of those who love truth rather 
than Mammon, and are humble before the Divine Nature, not before mundane 
wishes or earthly potentates. And of such is the Kingdom of God. i 

In an unfathomed universe it may be that there are bounds which the 
finitude of man may not pass over. But what, or where, these bounds are, is 
made known to us, not while we sleep but while we disinterestedly search. 

The challenge now confronting us is the use of our knowledge. Increase 
of knowledge increases opportunity both for good and for evil. It has always 
been so. It always must be so, by the constitution of the universe as God 
has appointed it. The discoverer of fire, in the long-forgotten ages of the 
past, made possible both destruction and construction: it enabled man 
both to live and to kill. But what we call “ fire ” was already there, in the 
central fires of the sun and of the stars. So has it been with the discovery 
by man of the energy stored in coal, or in oil, and in the harnessing of the 
waves of sound, and the waves of light. All has been waiting through un- 
counted ages for the discoverer and the inventor. When the discoverer sees, 
vistas hitherto undreamed of are opened, When the inventor makes, con- 
structions hitherto unimagined are made possible. Vistas both of progress 
and of regress ! Constructions both of life and of death ! 

Thus every new discovery confronts man with a choice. Every new 
invention makes such choice inescapable. Such discovery and invention as 
are represented by the atomic bomb make a choice on which depends 

“ The safety and health of the whole state.” 


For it is a choice between a new age of healing and unity for mankind and 
the return to chaos from which mankind has emerged. 
“ Life’s business being just the terrible choice.” 


Lowell reminded his generation in The Present Crisis of the choice that 
comes but once “to every man and nation.”’ The present choice comes, not 
to men and nations singly, as if each was the bearer of a separate destiny. 
It comes to a world whose destiny is carried in the hands and wills of each of 
its members. It requires but a single group of men with the requisite 
knowledge and with sinister design to let loose agencies that will destroy 
the civilisation of the ages. 

The task of the statesman is to contro] or enchain the would-be law- 
breaker, while at the same time to give scope for the life-directing thought 
and energy of the spirit of man. By liberty and law the world has advanced 
to the present state of social evolution. Nor is future advance possible along 
any other road. Both despotism and pacifism undo the gains of history. 

There is, however, a deeper task than that of the statesman. Our real 
problems are moral and spiritual, not legislative and administrative. All 
other problems are on the way to their right solution when the springs of 
action in the spirits of men are ¢leansed‘and liberated. The catastrophes of 
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our times have issued out of the confusions in the spirits of men. The vision 
of the Living God has become dim. The void in the souls of men, which has 
been temporarily filled by high purpose expressing itself in sacrificial endea- 
vour, waits for the entrance of a conviction that will satisfy the mind; warm 
the heart and direct the will. I know of no other conviction which can achieve 
such a fulfilment of human personality than the Biblical message of the Living 
God who is Source, Inspirer and Goal of all truthful quest and achievement. 

God wills Unity. This is the final truth revealed in the tortured splitting 
of the atom, in the blinding blast, and the consuming flame, and the 
shattering of cities. We are meant to learn that all are members one of 
another: and that if we do not learn to live together we shall all perish 
together. If we choose wrongly, the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah may be 
the fate of this terrestrial ball. If we choose rightly, the desert may blossom 
like the rose, and the place of hunger become a place of plenty. For this 


_atomic energy has healing in its wings. He who makes the wrath of man to 


turn to His praise seeks to teach the nations that they must move towards 
full social integration or perish. 

Choice will spring from faith, whatever the nature of that faith be. As 
is man’s faith, so is his choice. The Great Master said, ‘‘ Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon ’’—that is, no one can serve both. He also said that all 
must serve one: ‘“‘ either he will hate the one and love the other ; or else he 
will hold to the one and despise the other.’’ Man’s service reveals the nature 
and object of his faith. If our faith is in Mammon this new but age-long 
energy will be directed to materialist, selfish, and nationalist ends. Should 
such a faith possess people in general, the resultant strife will close the long 
era of human history on this planet in convulsion and fire. Such an end is as 
certain to a world whose faith is in Mammon or Baal as is the coming of night 
when the sun is eclipsed. 

If, on the other hand, man’s faith is in the Living God, who “‘ worketh 
until now,” this new but ageless energy of the universe will be directed to 
moral and spiritual ends. Should such a faith possess people in general, a 
new age of adventure will have begun for the human race. 

The end of this world-war, therefore, is a time neither for militarist 
jubilation nor for pacifist moaning. It is a time for truthful thought and 
for faithful decision. It is impossible not to be stirred both by sorrow and 
by joy by the tragic and sublime events of our times. Yet neither joy nor 
sorrow can heal the afflictions of mankind, There is no healing in the wailings 
of spurious emotion, as the years of collapse between the two phases of the 
one world-war clearly showed—years when people in general feared, not 
evil, but suffering. Nor is there healing in the victor’s rejoicings—unless 
these are the rejoicings of those who have been the agents of righteousness 
in putting down the evil from their seats and in exalting the humble’ and 
meek. There is healing only if men can learn the lesson God would teach to 
the nations : that we are members one of another: that we shall live or die 
together : that the secrets of God’s universe may be a blessing or a curse— 
a blessing to those who use them to promote righteousness and unity among 
men, a curse to those who use them for Mammon. 

C. J. WRIGHT. 


MANCHESTER. 





WHAT IS RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE? 


H. BOMPAS SMITH, 
Professor Emeritus of Education in Manchester University. 


Tue Editor and his colleague have asked us to consider whether the city of 
God is founded on the idea of Christianity as a system of doctrine, to be 
believed under spiritual penalties. I suggest that this idea is vaguely and 
uncritically accepted by many Christians partly because the churches have 
not squarely faced the question of what religious knowledge really means. 

In particular the large majority of their teachers do not explicitly recognise 
the vital distinction drawn by various thinkers between what I shall here 
call factual and value knowledge. ’ Factual knowledge is concerned with 
things actually or possibly existing in some external world, for example, the 
physical universe, the imaginative world of poetry and fiction, or the logical 
world of mathematics. When gaining factual knowledge we look at things 
from outside and see how they hang together. Value knowledge, on the 

.other hand, deals with things as possessing intrinsic worth, and is gained by 
absorbing ourselves in them and submitting to their demandsJ A mother 
has factual knowledge of her children’s actions ; she has value knowledge of 
them as the beings she loves for their own sakes. She gains this knowledge 
by sharing their lives, not by observing them from outside. In the same way 
a man has inner value-knowledge of his onic, a craftsman of his work, a 
reformer of the cause which he makes his own. ‘ A great step forward would 
be taken if the churches wholeheartedly thought of religious knowledge as 
value-knowledge of God, of the same type as our knowledge of those we love. 
The martyrs went to the stake, net in defence of their factual knowledge that 
there is a God, but inspired by their yalue-knowledge of Him as the loving 
Father revealed by Jesus Christ.1 , 

The distinction between faetual and value-knowledge owes much of its 
importance to the ,close connection of each type of cognition with a certain 
attitude of mind. ‘We think and learn and know, not, so to speak, in the air, 
but as part of a comprehensive activity of which feeling and striving are 
other aspects. , In Pringle-Pattison’s words: “ it is this living experience, 
steeped in feeling and instinct with action, which is the real fact in which 
cognition as such is but an element.” *¢ Further, this comprehensive activity 
can be broadly said to express either a desire to master the world about us by 
changing it for the better or understanding it more fully; or else it may 
represent an effort to appreciate and absorb ourselves in things of intrinsic 

1] venture to think that by stressing God’s transcendence Barthian theologian 
po ray emphasise the priority of religious value-knowledge over all branches of factu: 
knowledge. Their zeal, however, leads them to underrate the latter’s importance, as the 
necessary basis of the former. Neo-Scholastics, on the other hand, seem to regard factu: 
knowledge as a prime source of value-knowledge and minimise the differences between 


them which to Ritschl were all-important. 
2 The Idea of God, p. 114. 
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worth which we feel are therefore of value to us, Speaking generally, factual 
knowledge embodies and promotes the former attitude of mastery, value- 
knowledge the latter attitude which I shall call that of togetherness.» Clearly 
we can gain religious knowledge only in an attitude of togetherness that 
makes us humbly receptive of the revelations God vouchsafes. This attitude, 
however, demands the renunciation of all interest in mastery, and both 
individuals and churches have at’times succumbed to the temptation to asert 
their religious knowledge in an aggressive spirit. 

One result has been that the churches have too often sought to dis- 
seminate their knowledge by methods appropriate to factual but alien to 
value-knowledge. “Factual knowledge tends to be gained and taught-in an 
atmosphere of mastery. For factual learning should involve a sense of 
discovery and achievement, while it is at the same time stimulated and 
guided by the authoritative statements and directions of those who know 
more of the subject. Value-knowledge, on the other hand, can be promoted 
only if teacher and taught share an attitude of togetherness./ If I want to 
help a boy to know a picture as beautiful I must help him to appreciate. its 
beauty for himself. I may call his attention to certain features and tell him 
why I admire it. But dogmatic statements and authoritative exhortations 
will be worse than useless. 

It is on these latter lines that religious teaching should proceed. “ Strictly 
speaking,” writes J. Oman, 

“we have no right to exhort people to believe. . . . There is only one 

right way of asking men to believe, which is to put before them what 

they ought to believe because it is true . . . in such a way that nothing 
; will prevent it from being seen except the desire to abide in darkness.” 
A true and effective theology will therefore approve itself to the experience 
of those who find that by making it their own they are brought nearer to 
God. It will, as William Wallace says of Hebrew theology, submit itself to 
experimental verification and glory therein. It will not authoritatively assert 
that God is good, but plead with men to taste and see that He is so.* This 
is'a very different spirit from that of theologies which propound certain 
doctrines as absoliitely true, and insist on their acceptance in a more or less 
given form on pain of spiritual penalties. 

While, however, religious knowledge is essentially value-knowledge and 
Must be imparted as such, it has, like all value-knowledge, a factual basis. 
A mother’s value-knowledge of her child implies that she has factual know- 
ledge of him as a boy in the external world. In somewhat the same way/our 
value-knowledge of God implies that we know He is and something about 
what He has done. On the other hand we cannot have direct factual know- 
ledge of Him, such as a mother has of her child. We gain factual knowledge 
of external objects by comparing them with each other as members of wider 
wholes ; but this way of thinking is altogether inapplicable to a Reality 
experienced as at once in us and about us and not to be compared with finite 
things. We can make value-statements about God which, if attested by our 
experience, are true as far as they go. We can, for example, say that He is 
good and wise. When, however, we make these statements more concrete, 


1 Grace and Personality, p. 141. 
2 Lectures and Essays, p. 163. 
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by saying, for instance, how He has helped us on a particular occasion, we 
inevitably use terms derived from our experience of earthly helpers, but not 
in a literal sense adequate to give us factual knowledge of God. Our state- 
ments are therefore essentially symbolical.4_ They are value-statements with 
a factual basis and in a factual form; and they have symbolic truth if they 
vivify our value-knowledge and make it a more integral part of our rational 
lives. 

The way in which we gain this type of siahilia knowledge is illustrated 
by our appreciation of what the New Testament calls signs. Our knowledge 
of some events as actual facts brings us, so to speak, into the presence of an 
unseen Power whose operation they reveal. We then transfer the thoughts 
and emotions which the events arouse to the supermundane source of their 
religious meaning and worth. In the Song of Deborah the Israelites’ trium- 
phant joy in their victory over Sisera becomes an equally triumphant 
gratitude to Jahveh to whose help the victory was due. They thought of 
him as a mighty warrior coming down from his stronghold on Seir to their 
aid. The factual form they thus gave to their experience possessed for them 
symbolic truth, though as we now know it was not factually valid. For it 
converted their knowledge of an actual battle into a means by which they 
gained more definite and vivid value-knowledge of their national godv © 

As civilisation advanced men’s wider appreciation of the religious meaning 
of signs and cognate experiences led them to think more comprehensively 
about God who thus revealed Himself. Theologies were developed with 
specific doctrines about His dealings with mankind, which tended to shape 
men’s whole outlook on the world. An example of the process is provided by 
the Gospels. Broadly speaking, St Mark narrates certain signs connected 
with the supreme sign of the life and death of Christ ; St Matthew and St 
Luke stress from different standpoints the religious meaning of the signs of 
which they tell; while in St John the factual signs are subordinated to the 
contributions they make to a theology of universal import. But the most 
elaborate theology remains essentially symbolical, though the signs it inter- 
prets must be actual facts and ascertained as such, If it claims to give factual 
knowledge of God in the strict sense of that term, it offers its adherents 
stones for bread; for we cannot save our souls by ee historical or 
scientific facts. 

That theological knowledge is inherently symbolical was “recognised by 
early and medieval Christian thinkers. But the church grew increasingly 
masterful in its practice, and tended to insist that its authoritative doctrines 
should be accepted as factual truth. At the same time it often paid scant 
attention to the factual aspects of the signs to which it appealed, or even 
deduced what it called the facts from its interpretation of their religious 
meaning. This confusion between factual and value-knowledge did not 
prevent the church’s teaching from bringing comfort and guidance to many 
souls to whom the confusion was of little or no importance.? It helped, 


1 The importance of symbolism in this and other fields of natean. oe lef “ye - — 
Padlosop — points of view. See e.g. Edwyn Bevan : Symbolism and 
hy in a New Key, and A. N. Whitehead : Symbolism : its Meaning and 1 oa 
B. H. Streeter : The Four Gospels, pp. 195, 425, and F. von Hiigel in the Encyel. Brit. : 
Sdn. Gospel of. ; 
3 See e.g. F. Heiler : Der Katholizimus. 
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however, to rend the church asunder when the manifold movements connected 
with the Renaissance and Reformation made men more acutely aware of the 
need for scientific factual knowledge, and also of religious value-knowledge 
attested by their own experiences. The two types of knowledge were, indeed, 
sometimes regarded as antagonistic to each other. But theology at its best 
came to grasp more fully their difference and interdependence. It recognised 
that God revealed himself through all the works of His hands ; that the whole 
world, including all human experiences, is instinct with religious meaning ; 
or, if we like, a vast system of signs which must be known as actual facts if 
we would rightly respond to the revelation they convey. 

If this is the situation we have inherited, the question of what we habitually 
mean by religious knowledge is clearly of the first importance. It is part of 
the wider question—whether or not the churches, while remaining true to 
the revelation for which they stand, are listening to the further revelation 
made to the modern world. With some notable exceptions the churches’ 
representatives, sharing and confirming traditional assumptions, seem to 
halt between two opinions. On the one hand we see a marked, though partly 
undesigned, advance towards recognising the symbolic character of theo- 
logical value-knowledge. Few Christians accept the account of the creation 
in Genesis as a source of scientific knowledge, though some, as Canon Raven 
has said, seem to do so on Sundays and not on week-days, Fewer still 
suppose that we shall literally play harps in heaven or be burned by undying 
flames in hell. Some of the statements in the Apostles’ Creed are admittedly 
open to more or less symbolical interpretation. Again, nearly all instructed 
Christians have abandoned the view that the historical statements in the Bible 
were literally inspired, and would, willingly or reluctantly, agree that they 
must be tested and understood by the methods we apply to other records. 
Much greater latitude is allowed to unorthodox views and divergent doctrines. 
On the other hand, these advances have certain elastic limits. They do not 
imply the rejection on principle of the medizval point of view. It is still 
generally assumed, or even positively maintained, that Christian theology 
gives factual as well as value-knowledge, and that a man therefore cannot be 
a Christian in the full sense unless he accepts certain factual statements, for 
example, about supernatural aspects of Christ’s life, as part of the revelation 
safeguarded by the church. Factual evidence with which the desired inter- 
pretation conflicts is, therefore, often ignored or dogmatically rejected. The 
relations between theology and the physical, biological, and historical sciences 
provide only too many examples of this attitude. 

_The churches’ general unwillingness to face these and similar issues has 
not prevented them from doing invaluable work within and around their own 


borders. The greatness of their essential message has not lost its compelling 


appeal, and they have helped many to know and love God irrespective of the 
precise nature of the symbols they used. But the churches’ influence on the 
religious life of the whole community has indubitably suffered. They have 
tended to concentrate on one particular group of signs, admittedly of supreme 
importance, and to insist that their own interpretations are uniquely true. 
As a result they have largely lost touch with the large number of religious 
men and women who find help in other symbols and other interpretations. 
There are among the churches’ leaders some to whom all serious minds gladly 
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listen ; but on the whole the nation’s religious life is to a very limited extent 
inspired and guided by the churches as representing organised religion. The 
War has shown both how fundamentally religious many of us are, and how 
badly we need help in developing a theology that will make our religion satis- 
factory to our reasons and the basis of a coherent outlook on the world. This 
help the churches have proved able to give in very inadequate measure. 
They have also themselves suffered loss from their lack of intimate contact 
with essentially religious movements outside their pale. One disastrous 
consequence is that religious apathy and positive irreligion are confronted by 
a disunited army of those on the Lord’s side. 

It would be absurd to attribute the churches’ partial failure solely to 
their confused conception of religious knowledge. That conception is only 
one indication of their largely unconscious persistence in the attitude of 
mastery and spiritual superiority which has been their bane throughout the 
centuries. They have not, on the whole, recognised that, as a wise Christian 
missionary has ‘said, their business is not to convert but to contribute. 
Indivually their members often become as little children, but they find it 
difficult to do so as corporate bodies. They will, however, be helped to rise 
to the height of their opportunities if they seriously consider what kind of 
teaching it is their mission to give. They will then, we may hope, take the 
lead in providing us with the type of theology which will unify and strengthen 
our religious life: Such a theology, we may surmise, will give full weight to 
the mystical element in religion. It will help us to appreciate the religious 
worth of the signs of God’s presence among us now as well as in the past, and 
yet remain specifically Christian. Recognising the symbolical character of 
the value-knowledge it gives, it will wholeheartedly welcome the growth of 
' its factual basis.. Appealing to men’s religious experience embodied in varying 
doctrinal forms, it will go far towards uniting in one great host all who 
humbly desire to know and serve God in the spirit of Jesus Christ. 


H. BOMPAS SMITH. 


St LEONARD’S-ON-SEA, 
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4 SCIENCE TEACHER LOOKS AT DIVINITY. 
ARTHUR E. BELL, Pu.D., M.Sc. 


THE writers of the Norwood Report on the Curriculum and Examinations in 
secondary schools very wisely make a distinction between religious education 
and scripture knowledge. The former is the product of the pupil’s whole 
experience ; as Karl Mannheim has said, “religious or moral education is 
bound to be ineffective unless it is related to other parts of the curriculum.” 
There is, of course, a wealth of uncertainty as to what this must mean in 
practice, but one becomes used to the gulf which separates theory and practice 
in education. The teacher has the task of translating the demands of general 
principles into terms of practice and the competing aims of modern education 
do not make the problem any easier. The problem of teaching subjects, no 
longer in “‘ compartmentalised ” form but “ in relation to each other ” and 
as means of understanding the world is, in any but a superficial sense, a 
complex one. In education the by-products are often more important than 
the product ostensibly sought, and we have no accurate knowledge of how 
they are built up. We as yet know too little of the interaction of knowledge 
and conduct, of the place of intellectual activity in what are commonly 
regarded as moral problems. The categories of text-book psychology are no 
sooner familar than they have to be scrapped. 

We need, I think, to make a distinction between the philosophical relations . 
of Science and Religion, and the relations which in practice exist in the minds 
of ordinary people, as a result of all the implications and suggestions which 
flow in from these subjects. The history of the development of a “ secular 
religion ”’ from the teachings of Science has not yet been written but such an 
alternative to Christianity to-day exists in all ‘ Christian’ countries. 
Educationists seem to overlook this opposition perhaps because it is not a 
simple and straightforward one: one knows Science in a way in which one 
does not know Religion, but the sentiment for scientific knowledge (or what 
passes for it) is strong in the modern world and the emotional accompaniment 
of such knowledge plays some part in the secular religion. It is what one 
feels as much as what one knows that matters. As a consequence of this it is 
the “starry heavens above” (in Kant’s famous passage) rather than the 
“moral law within ” which fill the modern mind with admiration and awe. 
Quite a different and more philosophical sense is required for the statement 
that there is now no conflict between Science and Religion. 

It may not be too far-fetched to suggest that the dualism of belief in the 
modern world corresponds to the dualism of culture, where on the one 
hand we have the scientific studies (and their methods) and on the 
other the classical and historical studies. There are promising signs of a 
rapprochement here for the scientists are showing more interest in the history 
of their subjects as in some way contributing to the understanding and value 
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of them; on the other hand History has been given a new impetus, and 
interest in the historical method has been aroused by the late Professor Colling- 
wood and others. When we turn to the dualism in religion the discovery of 
intellectual relationships seems, in the last resort, to be of less importance. 
_ The attitude of the modern world, as the Master of Balliol recently pointed 
out, is that it is the unity of fellowship rather than a unity of dogma which 
matters or is indeed possible. There is no evidence that the catastrophes of 
modern times will produce complete unity of belief. 

To return to thé Norwood Report it would seem that it is a unity of 
fellowship, in spite of differences of belief, that teachers of all subjects should 
seek to create. The religious outlook must clearly require that we look 
towards the starry heavens above as well as towards the moral law within. 
Hostility of teachers of Divinity or Science for an attitude of mind different 
from their own can only destroy the fellowship needed in education. Dis- 
cussion between teachers would seem to be an essential preliminary. The 
distrust shown by some writers for the humanist spirit behind the secular 
religion may be justified when one looks at the confusion of values in the 
secular world ; it has to be remembered that the same confusion often seems 
to exist in Christian circles and by comparison the attitude of Science retains 
the merit of honest objectivity. It is in the demand that no subjects shall be 
regarded as sacrosanct and closed to discussion that the issue is joined. 

For Science teachers, certain duties appear to be obligatory if they 
are to help in creating a greater sense of agreement as to the ends 
of modern education. The phase of scientific popularisation before 
this war was not without its evils for it was becoming widely accepted 
that in some way Science substantially freed men from the moral law 
within : psychology was supposed to be “explaining” ethics. For this 
attitude, taken up by certain biologists and evolutionary philosophers, the 
late Professor Collingwood has had some salutary comments to make. The 
abolition of fundamental distinctions between judgements of the kind which 
formerly belonged to moral philosophy must, he pointed out, undermine the 
position of Science itself: by invalidating them we invalidate scientific 
knowledge, at least as being any “truer” than any other knowledge. We 
want to get away from such an attitude and in education we should surely 
show how often scientific knowledge has consequences for conduct. In the 
seventeenth century Bishop Sprat conceived the attitude of scientists to be 
one of awe for the “‘ Beauty, Contrivance and Order of God’s works.” To-day 
the deepening of Religion by scientific studies would appear to lie also in the 
way in which new knowledge must ‘affect action, for “ where attainable 
knowledge would have changed the issue, ignorance has the guilt of vice.” 
To a large extent Science shows us how knowledge can be attained ; true 
religion lays on us the responsibility of seeing that knowledge used. This is 
perhaps the greatest immorality of the modern world, that partial information 
is constantly allowed to feed and inflame prejudice so that everything is made 
to serve some kind of propaganda. 

The first step for the teacher of Science who is interested in the teaching 
of Divinity should clearly be to acquaint himself with the syllabus of the 
subject and to ascertain the way in which it is to be presented. The Cam- 
bridge and Sunderland syllabuses have appeared in recent years and these 
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may be taken to represent modern thought on this subject. Both appear to 
be excellently designed for the purpose of giving school-children a thorough 
knowledge of the Bible and of orthodox Christian teaching in the broad 
sense, but there is sadly little guidance as to how the subject is to be broadened 
by relating it with other parts of the curriculum and so securing a religious 
education. In the introduction to the Sunderland syllabus Lord Eustace 
Percy well remarks : ‘* Truth is a man’s business. Everyone must find it for 
himself, and no one is likely to find it at school—whether it be the truth of 
Bible or the truth of Shakespeare.”’ One cannot but feel that real religion in 
the schools can come only from the fearless adoption of this attitude. Cer- 
tainly it will not do to screen off the subject of Divinity, especially at the 
higher levels, so that it is doomed to be sterile, compartmentalised as Science 
and History both have been to such an extent that their connection with 
motives for conduct is inconceivable. The quasi-scientifie secularism of the 
outside world must be met in the schools if something better is to be put in 
its place. In this context there is something naive about the remark (in the 
Sunderland syllabus) : ‘“‘ The Bible should be a school’s favourite book, both 
for its beauty and its interesting story.” And again: “‘ The hero-worship and 
feeling for loyalty will, it is hoped, find satisfaction in ‘ Heroes of the King- 
dom ’.’’ It seems to be assumed that the young generation should be given 
a very exclusive syllabus of biblical study, as if a new zeal will dispel that 
other “religion ” in the outside world. The older pupils are going to be 
aware of a variety of questions which arise from historical criticism as well 
as of the different attitude to facts found among scientific thinkers. Then too 
the teaching of History in schools very often countenances an outlook of 
opportunism, From the teaching of Science it is likely that the import of 
certain biological conceptions, as they become common property, will more 
and more disturb the outlook of orthodox Christians. Already the study of 
heredity, and what real knowledge we have of the unconscious have modified 
man’s view of man ; the evolutionary struggle and the second law of thermo- 
dynamics likewise disturb man’s view of God. 
No one would wish to propose that the teaching of Scripture should become 
a disguised preparation for rationalism; surely even rationalists would 
hesitate about this. All over the world the bastions of Christianity seem to be 
threatened and even the humanitarianism of Christianity, which remains 
after dogma has become ignored, even this seems in danger. Far more 
important than the production of technicians and scholars is this question of 
the future of Religion—a religion which shall be proof against the progressive 
weakening of its structure by advances of Science. To avoid the ‘‘ compart- 
mentalising ” of religious education it would seem to be essential to show 
how secularism has failed. Every boy should surely know broadly what 
happened in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—the rise of scientific 
investigation followed by the “tage of reason ”—and how in the rise of indus- 
trialism power became divorced from the sense of responsibility. It is a 
common complaint that History at school does not prepare the pupil for the 
world as he finds it on leaving school. Nor, one feels, does religious instruction 
prepare one for the dangers of secularism. 
To take up successfully the criticism of the secular religion, as Inge calls 
it, an appreciation of the scientific attitude would seem to be essential. The 
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facts of the world have a way of looking a good deal harder than some 
Christian apologists’ presentation of them. A religious attitude which sets 
out from a body of perfect dogma and proceeds by deduction is apt to appear 
optimistic and even facile. The air that blows round Science, Inge remarks, 
‘is like the air of a mountain top, thin, but pure and bracing.” It is hard 
to breathe the air of scholastic logic after that. 

Thus the manner in which the Divinity syllabus is treated in schools, and 
the efforts that are made to teach religion through other media as well as by 
example appear to be the crucial questions. There would appear to be room 
for more literature on the subject of religion, suitable for the age of sixteen 
to eighteen, for the majority of books which one might use are too hard for 
this age. Whether such a book as Dr Major’s Basic Christianity would help 
in presenting Christian teaching in a way that makes for reconciliation with 
modern knowledge is a question well worth considering ; for the present 
position seems to be that many adults feel that they cannot become members 
of a Christian church because it is laid down for them in advance that so much 
dogma is obligatory. 

A. E. BELL. 


Buck.LeBurRyY CoMMON, BERKS. 
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SYDNEY SMITH AND THE RELIGION OF 
COMMON SENSE 


C. J. STRANKS, 
Vicar of St Barnabas, Morecambe. 


One hundred years ago, on February 22, 1845 to be exact, when John Henry 
Newman was at Littlemore meditating that last step in his spiritual Odyssey 
which took him into the Church of Rome, the Reverend Sydney Smith, wit, 
Edinburgh reviewer, Rector of Coombe Florey and Prebendary of St Paul’s, 





died to the great grief of the Whig aristocracy and some others beside. Each 
in their separate ways was a notable loss to’the Church of England. Sydney 
Smith summed up much of what was best in the Establishment as it was 
toward the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
turies ; Newman, as everyone knows, was the spearhead of the little band 
which changed it for ever. Each in fact was sufficiently typical to be taken 
as representative of the opposing principles which strive together at every 
crisis of church reform. 

The Rector of Coombe Florey had spent a long, a full and on the whole 
a very happy life. His father, a wealthy and rather eccentric person, after 
first intending to send him as supercargo on a voyage to China afterwards 
persuaded him to take orders and he acquiesced ; partly out of obedience, 
partly because nothing better offered at the moment. If he had consulted 
his own wishes alone he would have probably have done his best to become 
a barrister, a profession in which he considered that a man of ability was 
much less handicapped than in the church, where, he once complained, “‘ a 
man is thrown into the water with his hands tied and bid to swim.” But 
once his profession was determined he settled down to it conscientiously. He 
first and only curacy was at Netherhaven, a village of a few scattered cottages 
and farms on Salisbury Plain, to which a butcher came only once a week with 
he consequence that Sydney, who always liked his dinner, had often nothing 
better for that meal than a mess of boiled potatoes sprinkled with ketchup. 
He had a Fellowship at New College, Oxford, which brought him in a hundred 
pounds a year in addition to his pittance as a curate ; but he was still too 
poor to buy books, or keep a horse. At a later date he described a curate as 
“a learned man in a hovel, with sermons and saucepans, lexicons and bacon, 
Hebrew books and ragged children; good and patient, a comforter and 
preacher, the first and purest pauper in the hamlet.” It was a description 
e enough in the main, no doubt, though perhaps a little highly coloured, 
Sydney Smith accepted the poverty of what were then called “ the inferior 
lergy ’” as an inevitable element in the Anglican system. There was not 
nough money to pay everybody a decentjwage all round; therefore it was 
better, to his way of thinking, that there should be great, and glittering, 
prizes as an inducement to ambitious men-to take orders, even though for 
638 
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the generality it could mean only a lifetime of pauperism. It was an opinion 
which he held when he was poor himself and which he certainly did not 
change when preferment and wealth at last overtook him. 

But although affluence was as yet a great way off he was not to stay a 
curate for long. The squire of the village, Mr Beach, with whom he had 
always been on very friendly terms, invited him to take charge of his son 
Michael at a university. At first the intention was that they should go to 
Weimar, but when the Napoleonic wars closed the continent to all Englishmen 
the destination was changed to Edinburgh. There Sydney Smith stayed five 
years as the tutor first of Michael and afterwards of William Beach, a relation- 
ship which seems to have been singularly happy for both sides. Edinburgh 
was then at the peak of its splendid period as the “ northern Athens.” Walter 
Scott, Jeffrey, Brougham, Horner and the brilliant friends they gathered 
around them, were beginning to set their mark on law and literature ; there 
was a place and a welcome in their circle for Sydney Smith almost from the 
beginning. At his suggestion they started the Edinburgh Review, and 
although he only remained in the city long enough to edit the first number, 
he retained his connection with it for very many years to come. It was in 
its pages that he fought a long and brilliant fight for the emancipation of 
Roman Catholics ; against the iniquitous tyranny of.the game laws ; and 
many other forms of oppression which an awakening England was bestirring 
itself to throw off, not without bitter opposition. He had in a supreme degree 
the gift of ridicule, which, whether he used it in his writings or his conversation, 
few people were able to resist. It was a dangerous possession, for though it 
made him the honoured champion in many a great cause, it too often turned 
him also into a mere dinner-table joker, a wit and a diner-out. 

His marriage in June 1800 made it necessary for him to look out for some 
settled future. Scotland had nothing to offer an Anglican divine, so, like 
many other people with ambition and not much else beside ability, he turned 
to London. Those were the days of proprietory chapels, private buildings 
run more or less as commercial ventures in which a clergyman with a reputa- 
tion for eloquence could nearly always make a living and sometimes find the 
beginning of a career. Sydney tried to set up one of these for himself but 
failed, as the vicar of the parish where the building was situated refused his 
consent. He contrived to become morning preacher at the Berkley Chapel, 
and on alternate Sundays at the Fitzroy Chapel, and a preachership at the 
Foundling Hospital brought him in another fifty pounds a year, but it was 
as a popular lecturer on philosophy that he managed to earn enough money 
to make ends meet. Preferment was not easily got. As an Edinburgh 
reviewer and a Whig none of the official loaves and fishes were likely to come 
his way ; but-in 1806 a change of government did make a little patronage for 
Whigs possible and the Lord Chancellor, at Lady Holland’s insistence, gave 
him the living of Foston le Clay, in Yorkshire. It seemed hardly the place 
for a man who loved London as much as he did, no parson had lived there 
for many years, it was remote and not very valuable, reasons why no doubt 
he could find no one willing to make an exchange. There was no help for it, 
so Sydney and his family packed up and went down to Yorkshire. There was 
no parsonage in his parish so, for the next five years, he lived at Heslington, 
a dozen miles away and drove over every Sunday to take duty. But this 
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could not last for ever. Percival’s Clergy Residence Bill of 1808 made it 
necessary for him actually to reside in his cure and, although the Archbishop 
of York was as lenient as he could be, it was necessary in the end to face the 
prospect of building a rectory. To save money, for he had none to spare, 
Sydney became his own architect and clerk of the works; building what 
everybody said was the ugliest, but what he claimed was the most comfortable 
parsonage in England, finally moving his family into it on the very last day 
of the grace allowed him by the Archbishop while the walls were still reeking 
with damp and a biting east wind cut through the clear March weather. 

The Church of England was then at a period in her history similar to that 
through which she is passing now. She was conscious of great defects, she 
was looking for a revival, but was hardly yet aware from which quarter or in 
what manner it would come. Sydney Smith himself estimated that “ seven- 
tenths of the population hardly ever enter a place of worship from one year’s 
end to another.” In the diocese of London it was considered desperate that 
not “ one in three attended Divine Service and not one in six partook of the 
sacrament.” Low as these figures are, they compare favourably with the 
10 per cent. of the population which, we are told, attend church now. The 
clergy were decent men and on the whole probably more learned than those 
of the present day. They performed their routine duties well enough, in a 
jog trot sort of way, but they were without any apparent consecration or 
power in their lives. Sydney Smith attributed much of the feeble hold religion 
had upon England to poor preaching, a diagnosis which again is not unfamiliar 
to modern ears. The truth was, of course, that no amount of oratory could 
have saved the church; she needed something that goes much deeper, a 
revival of vision, a new dedication of the spirit, That was something beyond 
his ken, all he wanted was a race of gentlemanly, tyranny-hating parsons, 
who preached sensible sermons and were good to the poor. To show what 
sort of instruction the pulpit ought to furnish he published a volume of 
sermons which he had delivered in Edinburgh. In the preface he made a 
vigorous plea for the preacher to occupy his time “‘ on practical subjects, in 
explaining and enforcing that conduct which the spirit of Christianity 
requires, and which mere worldly happiness commonly coincides to recom- 
mend.” Something, in other words, which is sensible and this-worldly and 
which is calculated to improve our present lot. His own sermons were 
exactly of this type, they were strong, practical, and full of common sense. 
An admirer once wrote that it was refreshing to listen to “a preacher whose 
/Bimprovement of his text was not encumbered by references to historical or 
traditional details and whose style clear logical and fervid carries with him 
the reason as well as the feelings of his audience.”” Nowadays these admired 
productions read rather like one of their author’s Edinburgh Review articles 
without the wit, but they were enlivened in delivery. by vigorous action 
which made the dust fly in the old pulpit cushion at Foston. 

Here young Mr Macaulay, also an Edinburgh reviewer and a rising man, 
looked in to see him and considered that the rectory was the most com- 
modious he ever saw, “ the church a miserable little hovel with a wooden 
belfry but well filled with decent people who seemed to take to their pastor,” 
that “ the sermon was queer, the first half too familiar and the latter half too 
florid but not without ia oai of thought and expression,” and that the 
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Rector of Foston’s “ greatest luxury was to keep his wife and daughters 
laughing for two or three hours every day.” 

By the time Macaulay called the Smiths had been fifteen years at Foston 
and Sydney himself was now a white-haired, stout and rather eccentric 
country parson. He farmed his own glebe and kept up a supervision of his 
labourers by means of a telescope and a speaking trumpet. The house was 
full of gadgets he had invented ; some of them successful, many of them not ; 
one of the best was a tube for blowing up fires without bellows named, for 
obvious reasons, a “‘ shadrach.” On Sundays when the weather was bad he 
took his family to church in an ancient chariot nicknamed ‘ the immortal.” 
It had been relined with green cloth by the village tailor and was drawn by a 
carthorse led by a grinning hind. The censorious thought the Rector of 
Foston rather a buffoon, but he let his humour have its way and cared for 
none of them. He was, in fact, that rare thing a man who dares to be himself. 
There was always a welcome for him in the houses of the neighbouring Whig 
aristocracy, but though he enjoyed these visits it: was only as a relaxation, 
his time was spent with the people of his parish. All his life he was interested 
in medicine and in so isolated a place was a very useful doctor. The poor 
found him more ready with sympathy and practical help than good advice, 
and neither was the less welcome if it came with.a little banter. An old 
farm hand is rallied on his newly-acquired sartorial splendour. ‘‘ Why John, 
I took you for a general officer at least in that new red waistcoat, but John, 
I think there is a touch of pride in the brass buttons, don’t you”? “ Naa, 
your honour there beant,” replies John with a vast smile and highly gratified. 


An urchin would get a penny with orders to spend it on a tart, “ and let it be § 


large and full of juice Johnny, so that it may run down both corners of the 
mouth.” He left his breakfast in a hurry on one occasion to baptise a dying 
child, and returned a little later with the remark that he had first christened 
the infant and then given it a dose of castor oil so that now it was ready for 
both worlds. The very pious sometimes found such flippancy shocking, 
overlooking the fact that, flippant or not, Sydney had given the child all the 
help that was in his power. 

That to him was religion. Practical common sense preached in the pulpit 
and sympathy, cheerfulness, and material aid given to his people out of it. 
He hated, and fought through all the working years of a long life, injustice 
and tyranny wherever he found them, and at whatever cost to his own 
prospects. A suppler man with half his ability would have been a bishop, 
so would a man with more control of his tongue ; for if Sydney wanted to 
make a joke he made it and the prigs could stare. But for all his free talk 
he never let.a spiteful, or merely wounding, thing escape him, and he was 
scrupulously careful to avoid even the appearance of condoning infidelity. 
A starving labourer hauled before the magistrate for poaching a rabbit was 
sure of his sympathy, the game preserving landlord who set spring guns and 
man traps was so scarified in the Edinburgh Review that if a country gentle- 
man’s sports had not been considered something outside the bounds of 
morality there would never have been another pheasant preserved in England. 
Bishop Marsh of Peterborough, who devised an ingenious set of eighty-seven 
questions to trip up all Calvinists who might lurk in his diocese, was so over- 
whelmed with invective and ridicule that he was reduced to tears. 
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A hatred of every form of oppression, the resolution to be himself at all 
costs, and a cheerful philanthropy, may not be virtues great enough in them- 
selves to make a priest, but many a priest would be the better for having 
them. The trouble-with Sydney Smith was that he could see no value in 
anything else but these. The methodists who had done more to save the 
soul of England at the end of the eighteenth century than any other group 
of men, were to him either fools or canting humbugs. The Puseyites, who 
were to restore to the Church of England that power in men’s lives which he 
desired for her, but despaired of seeing, were positively dangerous, for ‘“‘ they 
lessen the aversion to Catholicism and the admiration of Protestantism. They 
inculcate the preposterous surrender of the understanding to bishops and 
they make religion an affair of trifles, of postures and garments.” That was 
all that he was capable of seeing in the new movement. England should 
have taken Sydney Smith to her heart, for she is always talking of 
her passionate desire for a religion which ignores dogma and stresses 
practical things, but she is never satisfied when she gets it, as indeed she 
cannot be. : 

The Whig leaders did ‘not make their ablest literary defender a bishop. 
He had shocked some, offended others, and many of the rest did not think 
that it would do to elevate a man who would not conform to type. Though 
a bishopric would have been welcome, and he was not above hinting in what 
he believed to be the right quarters that such was the case, the Rector of 
Foston refused to be soured when his powerful friends blandly allowed him 
to remain Rector of Foston. His life is a lesson to those ambitious people 
who become peevish when they think themselves overlooked. His friends of 
the Edinburgh Review went on to splendid things. Jeffrey became a judge, 
Brougham Lord Chancellor-of England, Macaulay a member of the Supreme 
Council of India, while Sydney Smith, whose gifts were as great as theirs and 
his services to the Whig cause no less: brilliant, was left for the best years of 
his lite to. crack jokes in a remote hamlet. But he allowed no bitter drops of 
self-pity to sour his enjoyment of life. He was as different in this as he was 
in his genius from Swift, another political parson neglected by his friends. 
Swift, disappointed of the preferment he hoped for, spent the rest of his days 
sulking in his Irish deanery ; Sydney Smith, shut away at Foston, could still 
find something to laugh at and the world a pleasant place upon the whole. 
Swift hated the very nature of man, Sydney Smith liked mankind well 
enough, but found some men stupid, pompous, or tyrannical, and swept away 
their pretensions with a flood of ridicule. 

Long awaited preferment did, however, come at last, and not too late for 
him to find great pleasure in it. In January 1828 the Lord Chancellor Lynd- 
hurst who, though a political opponent, had a considerable liking for Sydney, 
personally nominated him to a canonry at Bristol. He marked his term of 
office there by preaching a very different type of Gunpowder Plot sermon 
from those to which the Mayor and Corporation were accustomed. Instead 
of the old abuse of Roman Catholics, which was the usual thing on these 
occasions, the new canon treated his hearers to a vigorous plea for toleration, 
a subject which he had spent his life in advocating. It was by that time an 
all but victorious cause, for in the next April the Catholic Emancipation Bill 
was carried. Sydney and his friends of the Edinburgh Review might well 
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rejoice, for they had done more than any other single agency to lead England 
toward such a change. ; 

The loss of a dearly-loved son, Douglas, in April 1829 was the last great 
blow that he was called upon to bear. Sydney Smith’s political associates 
were beginning to grow ashamed of their long neglect of him. During the 
summer of 1829 he managed to exchange Foston for Coombe Florey, in 
Somerset. Lord Grey gave him a residentiary canonry at St Paul’s Cathedral, 
“a snug thing—worth full £2,000 a year.”” His brother died and left him an 
ample fortune, which he was quite frank about enjoying, for he considered 
all talk about loving poverty was humbug, and said that he had never gained 
an extra pound that did not make him happier. His duties now kept him in 
London for some part of every year, and there he was dined and made much 
of to his heart’s content. Though he gave up his connection with the Edin- 
burgh Review, feeling that periodical literature was unsuited to the character 
of a dignitary, he could write as well as he had ever done. Proposals to set 
up the Ecclesiastical Commission in 1837 set him writing three letters to 
Archdeacon Singleton, which had all the old verve and bite, though exercised 
now in defending privilege rather than in attacking it. He enjoyed his work 
at St Paul’s, the business side of it especially, and he went on preaching his 
sound practical sermons which most people liked; one of them, delivered 
before the young Queen Victoria, rises to really moving heights of eloquence 
in its condemnation of the manifold evils of war. The preacher had not been 
a village parson throughout the greater part of the bitter struggle with 
Napoleon without learning how savage a price is paid for military glory in 
the agonies of common men, 

As he grew older his health began to fail, though he clung to life tena- 
ciously, joking to the last. On his deathbed he sent messages of kindness 
and forgiveness to the few whom he thought had injured him. His last act 
was to give a small living to a poor curate who had struggled through a life 
of debt and misery on forty pounds a year. 

Sydney Smith was seventy-four when he died, His years had been full 
of cheerfulness, courage and hard work. In many ways his life had been of 
the greatest service to mankind, and yet, for all his virtues, the healing which 
England sought was not in him or his type. Every religious revival tells the 
same story, only those who will first renounce the world can win it. Looked 
at from a practical point of view, the busy parson, the friend of politicians 
and influential men, himself one of the ablest writers of his time, ought, if he 
recognised the need for renewal as Sydney Smith did, to have been able to 
do more toward bringing it about than a handful of dons, And yet the 
opposite was the case, and for a very simple reason. Newman and his friends 
knew where the failure really lay and where the cure must be applied. Smith 
and those who shared his outlook saw the effects of the failure and imagined 
that some policy, or technique, would be sufficient to remove them. But the 
Church is a spiritual body and while good organisation is of the greatest help 
to her she can go on without it and still retain her influence. Marked failure 
is an indication that the flame of the spirit within her is dying down. Some- 
where, somehow, she has lost touch with the source of her power and only 
those can help her who are able to bring her back into contact with it again. 


C. J. STRANKS. 


MORECAMBE. 
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VICTOR HUGO: POET, PATRIOT, 
PHILOSOPHER (1802—1885) 


EVA MARTIN. 


SrxTy years ago there died in Paris one of the greatest figures in French 
literature—Victor-Marie Hugo—at the age of eighty-three. His last wishes 
were that he should be taken to his grave in a pauper’s hearse, and that a 
large sum of money should be given to the poor. He desired no Church 
service, but affirmed his belief in God, and asked for a prayer “‘ from every 
human soul,” France respected his wish in part, and the pauper’s hearse 
was used ; but his body lay in state beneath the Arc de Triomphe, and was 
borne to its last resting-place in the Panthéon, amid such pomp and pageantry, 
such crowds and processions, wreaths and banners, as had never been seen 
since the return of Napoleon’s ashes to French soil. 
This great poet was to Frenchmen the symbol of the Republic. He had 
been her faithful champion, and on her behalf had suffered nineteen years 
of exile, and the loss of home, friends and fortune. When he came back to 
Paris in the tragic days of September, 1870—ready, at the age of sixty-eight, 
ato shoulder a rifle and take his place on the ramparts—he was received with 
aeclamations by immense crowds who had gathered to welcome him. Alphonse 
Daudet has described the ‘‘ unforgettable sight as the carriage passed along 
he Rue Lafayette, Victor Hugo standing up and being literally borne along 
by the multitude.” He remained in Paris throughout the siege, and though 
he suffered the anguish of seeing a beloved grandchild brought near to death 
from privation, his gaiety and vigour, as well as his stirring poems, were an 
unfailing inspiration to the people. 
Parisians loved him dearly, and not only for his brilliant achievements 
the world of literature. They loved him in youth for his ardour, his 
ourage, his personal beauty and charm of manner. They loved him for his 
ifelong championship of the cause of all who were poor and oppressed. 
Perhaps they loved him best of all when he returned to spend his last years 
among them, took daily rides on the top of an omnibus in true democratic 
style, walked in the parks, made excursions all around Paris, and even went 
p in.balloons. When approaching eighty years of age he still scorned 
preatcoats and umbrellas, and showed an unquenchable zest for the simplest 
easures, The younger French poets called him “ le Pére,” and one of them, 
théodore de Banville, wrote an amusing Ballade de Victor Hugo, Pére de tous 
Rimeurs, full of witty references to various types of contemporary poets, 
ith the refrain, “* Mais le Pére est la-bas dans I’fle.”” The poem dates from 
869, and the isle, of course, was Guernsey, 
Despite this venerable title, Hugo kaew none of the limitations of age 
ntil deafness came upon him when he was over eighty, In his later years, 
8 in his prime, he must have been a striking figure, The height and size of 
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his brow were world-famous. His hair was so strong that his barber com- 
plained it took the edge off his razors. His teeth could crack peach-stones. 
As to his eyes, they are variously described as “ bright grey-blue,” “* steady 
deep-blue eyes,” and “ eyes of bronze-gold like the eyes of an eagle.” Théo- 
phile Gautier said of him : 


“To Hugo the years . . . seem but to bring fresh energy, strength 
and: beauty. . He ages like the lions. His brow, seamed with august 
furrows, rises under a mane larger, thicker, more bristling, and more 
dishevelled than ever before. . . . His yellow eyes are like suns within 
caverns ; and when he roars the other animals are silent. . . . Or one 
might liken him to an oak that dominates the forest. . . . Its deep- 
reaching roots drink of the sap at the heart of the earth, its head almost 
touches heaven.” 


But though this massive splendour of appearance sounds almost intimi- 
dating, all who knew him, at any period of his life, are agreed about his 
personal charm, his tact and courtesy towards others. De Banville says how : 


‘‘ he thought of everyone, forgetful of himself. . . . When in his house 
you felt at home, free, happy and at ease, and warmed by a pleasant 
atmosphere of affection and tenderness.” 


Forster, the biographer of Charles Dickens, who visited him in Paris, 
speaks of : 


‘“‘his sober grace and self-possessed quiet gravity. ... The man's§ 


nature was written noble. . . . I never saw upon features so keenly 
intellectual such a soft and sweet geniality, and certainly never heard 
the French language spoken with the picturesque distinctness given to 
it by Victor Hugo:”’ 


It seems right that one who wrote the French language to perfection 
should also speak it perfectly ; but it may not have occurred to Forster that 
this “* picturesque distinctness ” was possibly an extra touch of consideration 
for the poet’s English visitors. 

Finally, we have the testimony of an intimate friend, who wrote : 


‘* Everywhere and at all times I have seen him gracious and good. 
. . . It is not right that future generations should only remember Hugo 
as ‘the Master,’ the pontiff-king. There was also in him the man, the 
kindly relation, the friend, and in each of these characters he was most 
lovable.” 


It is true that he has been accused, especially in his later years, of “* intl 
ficating,”’ of being too conscious of his own greatness. But if he had not 
been conscious of it he would have been an imbecile. Naturally he was 
aware of his own gifts, their scope and their power. Admitting that he did 
on oceasion “ pontificate ” in his later verse, it is certain that few men could 
have stood up to the tides of, not only French, but world-wide adulation 
that swept around the Hugo-pedestal, and have remained as unspoilt as be 
did. Acclaimed on every side for his fame as poet, dramatist, novelist, he 
yet preserved his balance, and never lost his innate sweetness of heart and 
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soundness of mind. Pride he may have had, but it was a noble, a royal 
pride ; of vanity, that taint of lesser souls, he was entirely free. 

Indeed, this was a lion of a man—a man like a huge tree. (Perhaps it is 
significant that lions and trees figure so largely in his poems.) Did not 
Gautier say of him that “he ages like the lions,” and compare him to a 
forest oak ?—while Flaubert declared : ‘‘ Hugo is one of the Forcés of Nature, 
and there circulates in his veins the sap of trees !”’ Of his verse, De Banville 
wrote that it is “‘ varied, surprising, full of the unforeseen, and free of common- 
places, like Nature herself.” Frangois Coppée said he was “ the greatest lyric 
poet of all ages” ; Charles Reade thought. him“ the one great genius of the 
century,” but added that he sometimes had the nightmare—which was true 
enough ; and Swinburne felt the most intense admiration for him, and 
hailed him as “ the spiritual sovereign of the nineteenth century.” 

It was an age that did not deal in lukewarm emotions, an age that knew 
nothing of the chilly process nowadays called de-bunking. Hugo’s admirers 
were, indeed, guilty of that, in modern eyes, unforgivable sin—enthusiasm : 
and perhaps he himself was the greatest enthusiast of them all. When he 
was not the singing poet—and how melodiously he could sing when the spirit 
moved him !—he was pouring forth cataracts of invective, of praise and 
blame, of terror and ecstasy ; floods of picturesque imagery in verse of the 
most perfect technique ; torrents of rich and original similes and metaphors : 
so that the words seemed to burn upon the page, and his readers were left 
dazed and breathless, but wholly enchanted. 

He was, of course, in his day, a “‘ modern,” an experimenter. Known 
everywhere as the leader of the Romantic Movement in France, his experi- 
ments and innovations gave new life to the French language, enriching and 
illuminating it beyond all measure. But it has been very truly pointed out 
that Hugo and his colleagues in this movement were “ not only rejuvenators 
but reconcilers, kept a deep respect for the traditions of written French, 
cared to be understood, and refused the easy honour of creating an esoteric 
jargon.” De Banville also——-and he was no mean critic—remarked on the 
“limpid clearness ” of Hugo’s style, and continued : 


“* In fact, to be obscure, confused, unintelligible, is not a rare quality, 
or one difficult to acquire ; and the first fool you fall in with may easily 
attain to it. . . . What Victor Hugo does is to dispel and scatter to the 
winds of heaven . . . those clouds of dark bewildered words with which 
the sham wise men of all ages have overlaid the plain evidence of truth.” 


A point of view with which modern critics may, or may not, agree. 

At any rate, it is certain that, while remaining intelligible, he was a word- 
magician. It was said of him that in every French word he heard “ the 
murmur of the most distant etymological meanings ” ; and he was a vittuoso 
of rhyme, perhaps the greatest virtuoso among all poets. From all this it 
follows naturally that he is the translator’s despair. Some of his earlier 
translators, in their anxiety to achieve rhyme plus a rigid similarity of form, 
frequently abandoned both music and meaning ; and even in the hands of 
Francis Thompson he was not entirely happy, for his native breath seemed 
to be stifled by the broidered cloak of Thompson’s own highly individual 
style. All his more serious poetical works need to be read in the original : 
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such as, for instance, The, Legend of the Centuries, that vast epic poem spanning 
the whole story of human evolution, a poem which marked an epoch in French 
literature. The same applies to his many exquisite love-poems, delicate and 
passionate at the same time; and to the moving elegies he wrote for his 
daughter Léopoldine, drowned at the age of eighteen, which have been com- 
pared to Tennyson’s In Memoriam. No translation can convey more than 
a shadow of their beauty. For the rest, it is only here and there that a poem 
or passage is found that can with more or less satisfaction (generally less) be 
persuaded to bow the head and put on an alien robe. 

A charge sometimes brought against him is that he indulged too freely in 
rhetoric ; but a discerning critic (M. Aguettant) has pointed out that there 
are several kinds of rhetoric, that Hugo practised them all, from the best to 
the worst, and that his finest works are sustained by a special kind of rhetoric 
which forms an integral part of their beauty—a sort of counterpoint similar 
to that employed in a Bach fugue. Probably those portions of his work in 
which rhetoric predominates will be forgotten, while those in which the poet 
magnificently displaces the rhetorician will survive for as long as men are 
capable of recognising genius. 

More recently, the impression has been given by several writers that he 
was practically always heavy, pompous and solemn. These critics seem 
entirely to ignore the more lyrical side of his work, and his quite undoubted 
sense of humour. As an illustration of the fact that he had his lighter 
moments, one need-only mention the sparkling collection of what is really 
the lightest of light verse in Chansons des Rues et des Bois. Many of these 
poems, though not written till late middle life, seem to be reminiscences of 
his student days in Paris. This supposedly solemn and portentous poet also 
wrote of birds and flowers with an incomparable grace and lightness of touch, 
and some of his most appealing lyrics were inspired by his great tenderness 
of feeling for his owh children, and later, the children of his eldest son. In 
several of these there are delicately humorous touches ; for instance, Jeanne’s 
Siesta (from L’ Art d’étre Grandpére) with its deliberate piling-up of metaphor 
and flowery imagery, and its most surprising end. Even in adversity his 
sense of humour did not leave him, for it breaks out in his reference to the 
journalists of the day in the poem 70 A Friend, written during his exile. 

“ While}I cultivate your field 
As you would have wished, with care, 
Journalists shout threats, and would 
Seize me by the hair. 
Diatribes are hurled at me, 
I am scoundrel, villain, ass . 
But what matter? . 
For my comfort and delight 
at our meadow I can see 
es of gry, lavender 
5 en by a bee 

For his deep and mystical love of Nature, Victor Hugo has been compared 
to Wordsworth, He seems to have felt a strange affinity with trees, a curious 
sense of kinship with them, as though he understood their mode of life, so 
different from that of human beings. Woods and forests are to him a subject 
of inexhaustible wonder, and in a poem called 7'0 the Trees, written in 1843, 
he expressed a wish that he might sleep his last sleep among the shadows and 
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mysteries of a great forest: a dream very different from the actual scenes 
of that magnificent funeral in Paris. He loved every manifestation of natural 
life, and all the magic beauty the world had to offer to one with his peculiar 
gift of imaginative vision. In his poem about the sixteenth-century musician, 
Palestrina, there are lines that might well have applied to Hugo himself : 


“ Spirit, form, shadow, light and flame— 
e urn of the whole world is poured into his soul ! ”” 


In another aspect, he was pre-eminently a humanitarian, a champion of 
the poor, a hater of tyranny, cruelty and oppression. He called himself “* the 
Thinker who is the friend of the Toiler, the Toiler who is the friend of the 
Thinker,” and declared that he was ever ready to defend the cause of the 
poor or of the wealthy, as justice demanded. “For so,” he said, ‘do I 
comprehend the word Fraternity, written as if by the hand of God Himself 
on the brows of all nations, in the light of the eternal skies.”” Like all poets, 
he hated war, and in a speech at the Peace Congress of August, 1849, he made 
this magnificent prophecy : 


** The day will come when your arms will fall from your hands. . . . 
The day will come when you, nations of the Continent, without losing 
your separate characters and glorious individualities, will fuse in a 
superior unity and constitute an European brotherhood. ... A day 
will come when your bullets and your bombs shall be replaced by votes, 
by the universal suffrage of the nations, by the venerable arbitration of 
a great sovereign Senate. . . . A day will come when in our museums 
we shall exhibit cannon as now we exhibit instruments of torture, and 
wonder that men should ever have used such things. A day will come 
when you shall see two multitudinous and friendly groups facing each 
other on either side of the Atlantic : the United States of America and 
the United States of Europe.” - 


Those words were spoken almost a hundred years ago. Let us hope they 
are nearer to fulfilment now than they were then ; for the poet’s vision soared 
too high for mankind to follow it. 

But though he dreamed that great dream of world-wide unity and peace, 
he had an intense and burning love for his native land, and when the hour 
of danger struck, he was among the first to rush to his country’s defence. 
Seeing Paris threatened by the enemy, he cried, “‘ The centuries are for Paris, 
if the hour is against her. She will not perish ! ”—and later, “‘ While France 
still weeps, what can one do but bleed?” When armistice terms were 
suggested, involving bitter humiliation for France, he opposed them strenu- 
ously. Indeed, many of his poems written during the war of 1870-71, and 
published’ under the title of L’ Année Terrible, might have been written at 
any time during the last six years. One remarkable instance is found in the 
lines beginning ‘“‘ Whoever you may be, you who would be masters,” in which 
he foretells the ultimate downfall of those who have striven “ to be forever 
kings and gods,” for— 

** So does Fate give two names to the same action— 
First, crime ; and later, punishment.”’ 
It is strange to reflect that the French Academy rejected him three times, 
Vou. XLIV. No. 1. is 3* 
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passing him over in favour of nonentities whose names are now forgotten. 
He was finally elected in 1841, and was created a Peer of the French Upper 
House in’1845, In politics he has been called a ‘‘ conservative republican,” 
being always strongly opposed to violent methods. He was a brilliant and 
polished orator, and he used his gifts freely in urging many social reforms 
which to-day are taken as a matter of course in any enlightened country, but 
which then caused him to be jeered at and shouted down as an unpractical 
idealist. On one occasion his plea for some measure in favour of the under- 
paid and downtrodden workers of the time was received with such howls of 
laughter that he interrupted his speech, and remarked quietly “‘ Let it be put 
on record that these gentlemen laughed.” If that record still exists, those 
who laughed might well have cause to feel ashamed on reading it, but not 
the poet whom they mocked. 

In another poem dating from the “ Terrible Year,” he speaks of black 


and grim events, which have left— 

** on my bruised 
Bitter and wounded verse such traces as 
Are seen when some great monster has passed by. 
He who should search my spirit in this gloom 
Would find it covered with imprints numberless 
Made by these days of horror and misery, 
As though the feet of lions had trampled it.”’ 


This is an example of the frequent lion-symbolism already mentioned. 
He wrote several poems about lions, and in one place he compares the sea to 
a lion : 

** Like the great lion whose guest was Daniel, 
The ocean lowered his voice at moments ; 
And I thought I saw in the fires of the sunset 
God’s Hand pass under his golden mane.”’ 

He was the poet of pity and of terror : pity for all who are defenceless and 
oppressed, terror both earthly and supernatural. Dragons, eagles and 
serpents ; trumpets and jewels ; storms, mountains, and the sea ; light and 
darkness ; the stars, the magnificence of sunsets : all these figure prominently 
in his poems. But there is another, and more surprising, symbol that occurs 
almost as often as lions and trees: the bird’s nest. In one of the poems to 
his granddaughter he describes how, when she wanders through the woods— 


“* Little heads in all the nests 
Rise to watch you on your way.”’ 


In another to the same child, he speaks of the young birds— 


‘** In the warm nest’s depths, among the sheltering boughs, 
pening their vague eyes, and rejoicing 
Because their feathers at last begin to grow.”’ 
The nest—‘“‘ the golden nest,” he calls it elsewhere—seems to stand in his 
mind as a symbol for comfort and safety, a place where the young and helpless 
find shelter in a dangerous world. 

His own childhood was a strangely unsettled one, spent chiefly in hurried 
travelling from one country to another. In some very early verses the 
young poet recalls how he went about lost in dreams of the memories of 
these distant journeyings— 


‘** And my mother, secretly watc me, smiled to herself, and wept, 
Saying, ‘ A fairy speaks to him whom we cannot see’.’’ 
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But it was not always a fairy that whispered in Victor Hugo’s ear. Truly, 
as Charles Reade discerned, he sometimes had the nightmare—spiritual 
nightmare on a vast and terrifying scale, when the horror of all the evil and 
suffering in the world weighed upon him, when the mysteries of Nature and 
the unsolved secrets of existence seemed to overwhelm him. In life, too, he 
knew darkness as well as light. The goblet handed to him at birth held a 
strange mixture of sweetness and gall. Fame and success, love and admira- 
tion, were his in fullest measure; but he also experienced poverty and 
opposition, failure and banishment, and grief and loss in all their bitterness. 
He adored his children, and three of them pre-deceased him, two with tragic 
suddenness ; while the one who survived was separated from him by a mental 
illness worse than death. He had every right to say, as he does in one of his 
saddest poems, “ I have carried my link in the eternal chain.” 

There are great contrasts in his work, as there were in himself, and it is 
sometimes hard to reconcile the lyric poet renowned for his grace and gentle- 
ness of manner, the lover of flowers, birds and children, with the fiery reformer, 
the apocalyptic visionary, the divine-intoxicated seer. For, although in 
later life he belonged to no organised church, he was deeply religious by 
nature, and in spite of periods. of troubled thought and questioning, never 
lost his profound belief in God. The book called Postscript to My Life, which 
he left to be published posthumously, has been called the literary counter- 
part of Rodin’s great statue, Victor Hugo in Exile ; but while the sculpture 
seems to depict a state of contemplation not far removed from despair, the 
book is lit up by an undaunted faith and courage, making it very clear that 
Hugo was not only poet and patriot, dramatist, novelist and humanitarian 
reformer, but philosopher as well. His outlook on life and death finds 
expression in many of his poems, but perhaps nowhere more strikingly than 
in these remarkable prose essays, as a few brief extracts will show. 

‘** They say of me that I am a strange man with a taste for the singular. 

This is true. Every time I think of those words : liberty, grandeur, dignity, 
honour, I prefer the si ar to the plural. 

The re the erudite, learned, mount by means of ladders : poets and artists 

Ciate te aonnettibuin bake. teil ban wntwonsah bees. 

I have faith that the Infinite is the great trysting-place. 

The beauty of the soul spreads like a mysterious light over the beauty of the body. 

Man is a frontier. Double being, he marks the limit of two worlds. 


My prayer : O God ! vouchsafe to me of your Infinite all that is possible of light 
and of love !’’ 


Hugo’s novels and dramas lie outside the scope of this article, though 
they did much to increase his fame; but as poet, patriot and philosopher 
alone he deserves a lasting place in the memories of men. To adapt his own 
metaphor, it may be said that creative imagination, burning sincerity, and 
passionate faith,in the unseen realities have imprinted on much of his work 
the lion-feet of immortality. 

EVA MARTIN. 


BRIGHTON. 





SOME ENGLISH SITES OF ANCIENT 
HEATHEN WORSHIP. 


HENRY E. BANNARD. 


Our knowledge of what places in England were used by our forefathers for 
heathen forms of worship is very scanty. With many people, indeed, it 
begins and ends with Stonehenge, though more people than formerly are now 
aware that in the same county, Wiltshire, there are at Avebury the remains 
of a temple far larger and more important even than Stonehenge. 

But of other sites scarcely anything was known. The work of the Place- 
Name Survey, in surveying the whole of the place-names of England, and 
publishing a volume on one of the counties each year, has, though not quite 
half the counties have yet been dealt with, already shed light on this obscure 
corner of our history. 

For already more than seventy place-names have proved, on careful 
investigation, to indicate sites at which rites of heathen worship were 
practised. 

The principal place-name types of this character are the heargs and weohs 
and lundrs. 

Both the heargs and the weohs appear to have been heathen temples, but 
what, if any, difference there was between them is not clear.. The heargs 
appear generally to have been on high ground, and probably are analogous 
to the “ high places ” against which the prophets of Israel fulminated on 
account of the heathen rites practised on them, The weohs are often found 
on low ground, but it seems improbable that a difference in situation was the 
only difference between them ; it seems much more likely that there must 
have been some‘ difference of function or of status between a hearg and a 
weoh or, as it is styled in some names, a “ wig.”” The “ lundrs ” were sacred 
groves. So far as the place-name investigations have gone at present, lundrs 
seem the most numerous in the North of England, whilst heargs and weohs 
are mainly found in the South and Midlands. 

. It is unlikely that all “ heargs,” “* weohs,”’ and “ lundrs ” preserved their 
identity in place-names ; it may reasonably be supposed that numbers of 
them have vanished without trace. 


Two WritsHIRE EXAMPLES, 


Wiltshire being so specially rich in barrows and other prehistoric remains, 
and having moreover within its borders the temples of both Stonehenge and 
Avebury, the place-name evidences of both a “ hearg” and a “ weoh ”’ in 
that county have a particular interest. 

There is just one place-name which indicates a “ hearg” and one a 
‘““weoh,” Earl’s Farm Down in Amesbury was recorded on Saxton’s Map in 
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1610 under the name of Haradon Hill, which may be taken to have been a 
combination of ‘“ hearg ” a temple and “dun” a hill. It looks significant 
that this is in the parish of Amesbury, close to Stonehenge itself. 

It is still more significant, perhaps, than the one “‘ weoh ” name in Wilt- 
shire is Woden Hill at Avebury, which, as the editors of The Place-Names of 
Wiltshire remark, “lies just above the Stone Avenue, looking down on the 
circle.’”’ Both afford striking evidence of the accuracy of the interpretation 
of both “‘ hearg ”’ and “‘ weoh ”’ as a temple, for both are at spots where even 
the most casual and unobservant visitor could not fail to see the gigantic 
remains of heathen temples, 

The Wansdyke, which is so conspicuous a feature of Wiltshire, was 
recorded in an Anglo-Saxon charter of 903, as “‘ wodnes dic,”’ and may there- 
fore be regarded as having been associated in the minds of the Saxons with 
the god Woden. Adam’s Grave in Alton Priors was Wodnesbeorge in a 
charter of 825. 

Two further place-names in Wiltshire take us back beyond the Saxon 
theogony to that of the Ancient Britons, for there is a Druid’s Head Farm in 
Stapleford, and there is the parish of Kemble, which Professor Ekwal, 
believes to be derived from Camulos, the name of a Celtic deity. 


Some MipLtAnp HearGs anv WEORS. 


As the counties of Essex, Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Northamptonshire, Warwickshire and Wor- 
cestershire have all been dealt with by the Place-Name Survey, it is possible 
to consider the heargs and weohs in them, in a whole continuous area, It is 
better, perhaps, however, to leave Essex to be considered in connection with 
Middlesex and Surrey, counties abutting on the Lower Thames. 

Cambridgeshire need not detain us, as no place-names indicative of sites 
of heathen worship have been observed there. 

In Bedfordshire, we find two heargs, Harrawick at Dean, and Harrowden 
at Eastcotts, and there is the Half-Hundred of Wenslow. The editor of 
Place-Names of Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire is of opinion that the 
Half-Hundred of Wenslow took its name “ from a hill or barrow sacred to the 
worship of Woden.”” Harrowick in Dean is fifteen miles north of Harrowden 
in Eastcotts, and is barely ten miles south of Great and Little Harrowden in 
Northamptonshire, which, in turn, are but fifteen miles east of Harrow Hill 
in Brington in the same county; about ten miles from Harrow Hill in 
Brington is the weoh represented by Weedon Bec and Weedon Lois. There 
is another weoh in Buckinghamshire : Weedon, near Aylesbury. 

West of Northamptonshire in the county of Warwick, we find a weoh in 
Willey, a village within a very short distance of High Cross, known to the 
Romans as Venonez, a point where the two preat Roman trunk roads, the 
Fosse Way from the Dorset to the Norfolk coast and the Watling Street from 
Dover to Holyhead, intersect. High Cross has been reputed to be the centre 
of England. 

There is also one hearg in Warwickshire—Harrow Hill in the parish of 
Long Compton, which it is interesting to note adjoins the Oxfordshire parish 
of Rollright, in which is that remarkable monument known as the Rollright 
Stones, . It is tempting and not unreasonable to conjecture that the hearg at 
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Long Compton may have been in some way connected with the Stone Circle 
at Rollright. 

Going still farther west to Worcestershire, we find one hearg—Arrowfield 
in Alvechurch, and one weoh—Weoley Castle in Northfield. They are four 
miles apart, and are both in the same Hundred, that of Came. 

Going back to the south-eastern end of this Midland area, we get in 
Hertfordshire one weoh, namely, Wain Wood in Hitchin. In this county also 
we get a rather unusual sacred site, Orwell Bury in Kelshall, which is believed 
to denote a treasure spring or sacrificial well. 

Hearcs AND WEoHs IN COUNTIES BORDERING ON THE LOWER THAMES. 

In Essex, Middlesex and Surrey, we have counties which are all bounded 
for an appreciable distance by the Lower Thames. 

In Essex no “ hearg ” has been noted, but there is one weoh, Weeley. 

Middlesex, on the other hand, yields one hearg, but no weoh. The 
Middlesex hearg is Harrow, which, as all the world knows, is on a hill. 

In Surrey, we get both a hearg and a weoh, the former being Peper 
Harrow, near Godalming, and the latter Willey House in Farnham. 


Sussex SITEs. 


In Sussex we find one hearg and three weohs. 

The hearg is Harrow Hill at Angmering, and the weohs are Patchway in 
Falmer, Whyly in East Hoathley, and Whiligh in Ticehurst. Patchway and 
Whiligh are both recorded before the Conquest—Patchway as early as 765. 

Harrow Hill at Angmering is twenty miles south of the Surrey Peper 


Harrow, which, in turn, is about thirty-five miles south of the Middlesex § 


Harrow on the Hill. 


PLACES IDENTIFIED witH ParTICULAR DEITIEs. 


A number of our place-names are compounded of the names of particular 
deities, a fact suggesting that at such places the worship of those deities was 
specially practised. 

Woden is associated with Wansdyke and Adam’s Grave in Wiltshire ; 
Thunor or Thor with two Surrey places, Thursley and Thunderfield Castle in 
Horley ; with four places in Essex—the Hundred of Thurstable, Thundersley, 
Thunderlow in Birlmere, and Thunderley Hall in Wimbish ; and with two in 
Hertfordshire, Thundridge and Thunderfield Grove. Possibly Throwleigh 
in Devonshire is another example. The god Tiw, or Tig, gave their names to 
Twiscombe in Devon, Tysoe in Warwickshire, and Tuesley at Godalming in 
Surrey. 

Celtic deities are associated with certain places, the god Camulos giving 
the name to the Camulodunum which has become Colchester in Essex, and 
to two Devonshire places, Camel’s Head at Stoke Damerel, and Keymelford 
in Crediton. 

Devonshire also has several place-names compounded with Nymed, 4 
Celtic name for a site of heathen worship—George Nympton, Nymet Rowland, 
Broad Nymet in North Tawton, Nicholas Nymet, Bishop’s Nympton and 
King’s Nympton. 

The River Lea in Essex derives its name from a Celtic deity—Lugos. 
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SACRED GROVES, 


The North of England and the North Midlands are most productive of 
names derived from lundr, a sacred grove. Thus, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, we get the Lund in Easingwold, the Lund in Lastingham, Lund © 
Forest in Kirby Misperton, Sutherland in Middleton, Stockland in Ebber- 
stone, Lund in Kilburn, Lund’s Beck in Aysgarth, and Overlands in Marrick. 
The East Riding yields four lundrs, Lund Wood at Wharram-le-Street, Lund 
at Beverley, Lund Bridge at Ellerton, and Lund at Hemingbrough. 

Nottinghamshire has Birklands at Edwinstowe, Lound Wood at Rufford, 
Cowsland Farm at South Leverton, and the field-name of Lound Meadow at 
Laxton. 

Toseland in Huntingdonshire is another name deriving from lundr, and 
Northamptonshire has three lundrs, the Lounds at Blisworth, Round Lown 
Wood at Sudborough, and Lound Wood at Wittering. 

In the North Riding we get in Hovingham a solitary example of a name 
derived from hof, another term for a heathen temple. 

As the great work of the English Place-Name Survey proceeds, and as 
year by year a county volume is published, it should become possible to a 
considerable extent to get a much clearer knowledge than we have hitherto 
possessed, of the distribution throughout the country of the sacred sites of 
our heathen forefathers. 

HENRY E. BANNARD. 


MAIDENHEAD, 





SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


S$. H, MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


I. Purosoriry. 


RECENTLY the “‘ Commission on the Function of Philosophy in Liberal Education ” 
(in the United States) sent out to a large number of representative persons in different 
classes of the community, not a “* Questionnaire,” but a request for considered 
statements of opinion and experience on the subject named. The response was 
‘“*a generous flood of letters.’”” The greater part of The Philosophical Review for 
May 1945 (Cornell University Press) is occupied with a series of extracts from these 
letters, with brief comments by Professor Brand Blanshard of Yale University. 
The result is interesting and instructive ; but here we can only refer to a very few 
of the “ pointers” which Professor Blanshard perceives in this correspondence. 
In each reference we quote his own words. ‘ There is uneasiness in many minds 
about a tendency to lose sight of the central problems of Philosophy and to divert 
attention. to others that are relatively trivial.” In this connection he quotes the 
following : ‘‘ If Philosophy means only or chiefly the refutation of past and present 
systems, and the substitution for them of an analysis of language which tends to 
become a mere manipulation of symbols, then it is sheer effrontery to claim for 
Philosophy any place in a liberal education. . . . The only people interested in it 
will be the specialists who care for it much as a chess-player likes his chess.” Again 
(says Professor Blanshard), “‘ One of the demands most commonly and insistently 
made upon Philosophy is that it should step into the breach left by vanishing 
religious faith and supply a rationally defended conception of the ends of life ” ; 
but other writers urge that “it is futile to expect from Philosophy all that was 

formerly achieved by Religion and moral idealism : yet Philosophy can do much; § 
whether it has authoritative guidance to offer or not, it can at least inculcate a 
spirit and a method.” Again: ‘‘ The primary function of philosophical instruction 
is to develop in students an attitude of tolerance and objectivity, particularly in 
Value-judgements, and a genuine sense of responsibility in the expression of beliefs ; 
. . . by teaching them that beliefs in respect of fundamental matters are extremely 
and even fatefully important and very difficult to warrant.’ Again: ‘A con- 
siderable school of philosophers are frankly out of sympathy with the traditional 
aims of Philosophy, and would hold that the whole enterprise should be redirected. 
Its aim should be, not to achieve theoretic understanding or to lay hold of the 
permanent structure of things, but to serve as an instrument of adjustment, a 
means of overcoming practical difficulties, of resolving social conflicts, of promoting 
human welfare. Thought that is purely contemplative is idle ; the only thought 
that is of value is that which makes a difference in practice.” (This is, in principle, 
the “ Instrumentalism ” of John Dewey and the ‘“* Pragmatism ” of William James.) 
On the other hand, some writers see in this “‘ Instrumentalism ” an excessive pre- 
occupation with means and a dangerous neglect of the bases of our belief in the 
Value of Ends which are not the mere products of our striving. At the very opposite 
extreme are a few thinkers who, so far as their thought is concerned, seem willing to 
dwell in “‘ ivory towers ’’ secluded from the actualities of the world aroynd them.— 
In the previous number of the same Review Mr Ray Lepley has an Essay entitled 
‘** Fact, Value, and Meaning” based on the argument of his previous book The 
Verifiability of Value (Columbia University Press). His purpose is to break down 
the distinction between what are called “ extrinsic ” and “ intrinsic’ Values and 
in general between normative statements and descriptive statements. In some 
passages he speaks as if he thought that anything is a Value if it is merely efficacious. 
This is ‘“‘ Pragmatism ” in excelsis. But his main argument appears to rest on the 
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assumption, that because for every normative statement we can construct a closely- 
related descriptive statement the two are essentially the same. The possibility of 
constructing a closely-related descriptive statement for every normative statement 
is important (it has been said that every valid Moral Judgement is an “ anticipation 
of history”); but the recognition ‘of the essential difference between the two is 
vital to any adequate theory of Value. Equivalent statements (statements such 
that if one is true the other is true) are not the same as identical statements.—In 
the April number of Mind Professor W. T. Stace concludes his discussion of “* The 
Problem of Unreasoned Beliefs.» He makes much use of the conception of ‘* un- 
explicit ’’ reasoning, which requires more analysis than he gives it. It seems to 
mean “ unconscious reasoning ”’—~a term which is not self-contradictory but is 
merely ‘‘ shorthand” for “an unconscious mental process tending to produce 
effects in consciousness which might have been arrived at by some process of conscious 
reasoning.’’ The general nature of his provisional solution of the problem is shown 
in the following passage : ‘“* If we take as our example the belief in the superiority 
of the things of the Spirit, and if we analyse its meaning in the way that has here 
been suggested, we get, I think, the following result. The fact that the inductions 
on which it was based were unexplicit, unsifted, rough and ready, not safeguarded 
by any scientific process or verification, tells, I think, against a high degree of 
validity. But the facts that it is probably the result of thousands of years of 
human experience, of the unexplicit reasonings of many different minds in many 
different ages and countries of the world ; that these minds working independently 
of one another yet tended everywhere to come to the same conclusion ; that many 
of them, those who have come to be called the great moral teachers of the world, 
were in their time and still are recognised as being the most expert in moral matters ; 
. . « that (so far as I know) no competent observer of life has ever attempted, by 
explicit scientific inductions, to prove the contrary—these facts seem to me to lend 
very great weight to this particular unreasoned belief.”--The April and July 
numbers of Philosophy maintain a high standard of philosophical ability and general 
interest. Professor John Laird’s article ‘“‘ Finality in Theology” is referred to 
below. Among other Essays of outstanding interest we may name “‘ Martin Buber’s 
‘Land Thou ’,” by Dr Helen Wodehouse (an English translation of Buber’s difficult 
and important small book is now available, Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 1942) ; 
“ Politics in Culture,” by Dr W. D. Lamont (where the meanings of this popular 
but ambiguous term are carefully analysed); ‘‘ Physical Agencies and Divine 
Persuasion,” by Miss Maud Bodkin (a sympathetic discussion of Whitehead’s 
doctrine of ‘‘ Divine Persuasion ” as ‘‘ an expression of. faith congruous with the 
intellectual climate in which we live”) ; ‘“‘ Symbol and Myth,” by Dr Alexander 
Altmann (a careful consideration of the views of C. G. Jung and E. Caséirer); and 
Professor A. D. Ritchie’s ‘“‘ Herbert Spencer Lecture” (Oxford) on “ Scientific 
Method in Social Studies.”” Professor Ritchie selects Medicine and Law to illustrate 
his main conclusion that “there are genuine social sciences actually in existence, 
from the character of which it is possible to judge of what a social science is like and 
what it may be expected to accomplish ; but no single comprehensive ‘ Science of 
Society ’ has yet appeared.” So far as Comte, Spencer, or Marx thought that such 
& science was possible, they were mistaken. ‘ Medicine advances rapidly because 
its ends are simple and agreed upon, but chiefly because the physical sciences provide 
it with new tools. Law progresses very slowly but, if we are thinking in terms of 
periods of a thousand years, fairly steadily.”"—In The Life and Work of John Tyndall, 
by Professor A. S. Eve, F.R.S. and Mr C. H. Creasy, we have an important contri- 
bution to the history of Victorian science, containing much that is of general 
interest, more particularly in the chapters on the Belfast Address and on the 
tragedy of Tyndall’s death through an overdose of chloral accidentally administered 
by the very hand whose ceaseless care had so long sustained and cheered his life. 
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The authors’ interpretation of the Belfast Address (1874) is unquestionably the 
true one, and is illustrated by quotations from the Address and from the discussions 
which followed with James Martineau, ‘ with whom Tyndall was in many points 
sympathetic ” (p. 189). They add that Martineau’s argument has lost none of its 
cogency to-day, “ although Rutherford has shown that atoms have not permanency 
as one of their characteristics, while Einstein has shown that matter is one of the 
protean forms of energy.” ‘* The gap between the living and the non-living has not 
been closed, but it grows narrower; while the gulf between matter and feeling is as 
broad as ever ”’ (p. 195). 
II. THEOLOGY. 


** Finality in Theology ”’ is the subject of a timely article by Professor Laird in 
the July number of Philosophy. We can only comment on the concluding section, 
in which the author considers the case of a theology which claims, and after con- 
sideration persists in claiming, that it alone is the final truth, with the duty of 
setting all others right. In illustration, he quotes a recent statement of this attitude 
in the Rev. Professor Leonard Hodgson’s book Towards a Christian Philosophy : 
‘* To the Christian faith, God is known primarily by his redeeming activity in Christ. 
But . . . if God has thus willed to enter within history to work out our salvation, 
that must be for the believing Christian our clue to understanding all human 
history and all the evolution of the universe in which human history has its place. 
Thus inevitably there arises a Christian philosophy—the attempt to attempt to 
interpret the meaning of all things in the light of God’s self-revelation in Christ.” 
As Professor Laird points out, the claim is that the record of Christ’s life on earth 
is in principle our clue to everything, to the origin (and eventual annihilation ?) of 
the physical universe, to the purposes of the stars, to the high station of human souls 
in the scheme of things, to the subordination of all world-problems to the funda- 
mental problem of redemption from sin. There is no other clue, nothing else but the 
bewildered guess-work of a natural reason unequal to such a task. Professor Laird 
evidently believes that “‘ collaborative intercourse ” is possible between those who 
make such a claim and those who cannot accept it. But,.surely the essential con- 
dition for such “ collaboration ” is wanting : there is no common ground save in the 
purely secular concerns of personal and social life. Spiritually, those who accept 
Dr Hodgson’s claim, and those who reject it, are living in different worlds.—In the 
last number which has come to hand of The Review of Religion (Columbia University 
Press) Dr R. L. Patterson has a critical review of Professor Emil Brunner’s book 
The Mediator (now available in an English translation). Dr Brunner urges that 
between what he calls ‘‘ Universal Religion ” and the ‘* Christian Faith ” there is 
irreconcilable opposition. Universal Religion ‘‘ rests on the belief that Revelation 
is something universal in character, independent of any particular event, of a fact 
which has taken place once for all.’”” He appears to make the utterly unjustifiable 
assumption that such a doctrine of universal revelation must mean that revelation 
has no “‘ degrees ’’ of value in its depth or range. Even such an extreme exponent 
of Absolute Idealism as the late F. H. Bradley made the “‘ Doctrine of Degrees” 
fundamental in his system. In any case, according to Dr Brunner, it is hopeless, 
because the “ normal relation ’” between the creature and the Creator has been 
ruined by the “ Fall.”” In this ruined world, a single and unrepeatable event has 
taken place once for all—nothing less than the breaking through of the Eternal into 
time. This event is manifested in the Christian Revelation. Dr Patterson’s 
reaction against such a position has led him to the opposite extreme of identifying 
true theology with constructive philosophy.—The March number of The Modern 
Churchman contains a searching examination of “‘ The Theology of Mr C. S. Lewis ” 
by the Rev. Dr E. L. Allen (King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne), from which the 
Editor of The Congregational Quarterly quotes with approval the following passage : 
** At any rate, we know where we are in all this. Mr Lewis has asked the question, 
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What is Christianity ? and has given it a definite answer. It is a body of doctrine, 
to be received on authority—the authority ostensibly of our Lord, but in reality of 
tradition. That the New Testament came into existence because One arose who 
challenged tradition and a few men were found who dared to follow him—this is 
not mentioned. That Christianity goes back to the prophets of Israel, men who 
stood alone against their time and proclaimed a new truth—this again is not men- 
tioned. That God is the living God, and that our task is to hear what He has to 
say to our day and generation, that God is not bound to the past but goes before us 
into the future—this surely was the faith of His greatest servants in the past and 
should be our faith to-day.’’—Professor Brunner’s recently translated book, Justice 
and the Social Order, shows that after all he has a concrete message for the “ ruined 
world.” It is an impartial examination of the meaning of Justice as a criterion of 
social conduct. The basis of Justice is found in the idea of Natural Law not in the 
sense of scientific uniformity in Nature, but the Law that man’s welfare and good 
consist in a life which is in conformity with his essential nature and his place in the 
order of the universe. In this connection, the Dean of St Paul’s, in a review of the 
volume of Essays on “ Christian Sociology,” edited by Mr M. B. Reckitt and 
entitled Prospect for Christendom, has observed ‘*‘ When we search the New Testa- 
ment, it becomes clear that there are no explicit theories of politics or social organisa- 
tion. Its writers are strangely indifferent to the problems of their own day, no 
doubt because they were convinced that ‘ the end of all things was at hand,’ and it 
was useless to discuss the nature of institutions which were destined to vanish away 
in a few years. There are of course ideas in the New Testament, such as the value 
of persons, which have a bearing on politics, but these are not sufficient to form 
the basis of a political or social doctrine. Thus, it happened that when the Church 
must needs try to understand the State and secular society, it adopted a principle 
derived mainly from Stoicism—that of ‘ Natural Law ’.” The doctrine is liable to 
cause confusion because of the ambiguities of the word ‘* Nature.” But it ought 
not to be necessary to point out that moralists (like Bishop Butler) who affirm “ life 
according to Nature ” as an ideal mean by “‘ Nature ’’ not man’s present or past 
condition but the condition for which he was made ; and the traditional derivation 
of the doctrine implies that the ideal ‘‘ Nature ” of man is the manifestation of an 
eternal principle of Justice and Order, part of the very nature of things, demanding 
embodiment in human life on earth. In Hebrew and Christian thought it was 
inevitable that this should be expressed in terms of Personality ; but even then, 
as Dr Matthews observes, its connection with the New Testament is very indirect. 
On the other hand, the beginnings of it can be discerned in the teaching of the 
greater Hebrew prophets, especially in those passages where prediction is evidently 
an essential factor: ‘‘The common modern antithesis between foretelling and 
forthtelling would have had little meaning in ancient Israel. The prophets were 
continually predicting the future, though commonly it was the future as arising 
out of the present rather than a distant and unrelated future ; and deutero-Isaiah 
appeals to fulfilled prediction as the vindication of prophecy no less confidently 
than Deuteronomy lays down the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of prophecy as the 
test of its genuineness.” The quotation is from an elaborate and fully-documented 
Essay by Professor H. H. Rowley, of the University of Wales, now published in The 
Harvard Theological Review (January 1945), under the title “The Nature of 
Prophecy in the Light of Recent Study.” He shows that neither “ ecstacy ” in 
any shape or form nor even forecasts of the future near or distant gave to prophecy 
its distinctive content: ‘“‘ The prophet’s message was ever related to his view of 
God; through the immediacy of his inner experience of God he perceived the 
meaning of the events of his own life and the contemporary affairs of men.” 
Several other subjects of interest are unavoidably reserved for future comment. 


Braprorp, S. H. MELLONE, 





REVIEWS. 


A Free Religious Faith. Ed. R. V. Holt, M.A., B.Litt.—Lindsey Press.—Pp. 219. 
—65s. 


Tuis is a book on Unitarianism. Chivalry alone should see that it secures an en- 
couraging reception, for its most contemptuous critics have been some of the 
Unitarians themselves whose cause it loyally advocates. Its authors are an entirely 
representative group of essayists with a courage and a confidence, like those of David, 
somewhat beyond their equipment, taking up a challenge to describe intelligibly 
what their convictions are. It is confronted with an awakened and unrelenting 
orthodoxy, and it is attacked from the rear by a subversive scepticism. Such a bold 
enterprise is worth attempting if only for the sake of orthodox believers who have 
never fairly understood the Unitarian mind. It should also be welcomed for the 
sake of those many Unitarians who perversely delight to fall out of step and to 
speak and write as if they had a roving commission, with plenary powers, to wander, 
Bedouin-like, over vast deserts of thought. These have no credal camp nor oasis, 
nor any set of fixed stakes for their shifting tents. They are committed to nothing 
at all in particular, whether in origin, direction or goal, unless it be to some distant 
mirage of mankind moving always on the march onward and onward for ever. 
Meanwhile they are not a movement but a commotion: 

It is the glory of Unitarians as it was of that greatest of all our recent bishops, 
Charles Gore, to be free thinkers and to follow the argument whithersoever it may 
lead. But, unlike that saintly scholar, they are not in the least perturbed by their 
own flat contradictions. They can live and let live at ease among them. These 
almost constitute the bread they eat and the atmosphere they breathe. It should 
therefore be understood that this undertaking formally and explicitly repudiates 
any claim to be a document bearing the imprimatur of a sect. Nor are the writers 
agreed among themselves. This is a “ Report,’”’ with substantial denominational 
support, presented to ‘the General Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches.” 

It is, on any estimate, an interesting manifesto which will give its readers a 
pretty good notion of the calibre and.quality of some of the brightest of now living 
Unitarians. It is to be welcomed, further, on its own merits. It has many marks 
of ability and some of genuine scholarship, often of good writing and nearly always 
of acquaintance with the ascendant thought of the times, especially in the field of 
natural science and of N.T. criticism, as well as of familiarity with contemporary 
writings of adventurous speculations that may appeal to the bewildered and 
indecisive mind of our day. The temptation of some of the writers is to hop about 
among the eccentrics and to try to force the impression that they are very much 
“* up-to-date.” The work is rich in inconsistencies, always fluid and often foggy. 
In their most need the essayists seek escape from logical precision of thought and 
of phrase in amorphous mysticisms which, in turn, are themselves, as types, at 
variance with each other. The handling of ‘“‘ The Scientific Challenge ” is very 
‘good, but not quite good enough, because it suffers from the popular servility which 
trembles to offend the inflated prestige of the gods of the laboratory. It hardly 
ever, if at all, squarely states in all its sharpness the ultimate nature of this con- 
troversy. It seeks rather to effect compromises where no compromise is possible. 
The real controversy is one that exists between final, unnegotiable and unnego- 
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tiating presuppositions. The writers are neither thorough enough in their philo- 
sophical criticism of scientific a priori assumptions nor firm enough in their religious 
and theological affirmations. They can, therefore, like many of our second-rate 
scientists, take for granted, as a matter of course, and as an agreed point among 
people of sense, a non-miraculous uniformitarian universe which is utterly irrecon- 
cileable with personal free-will in God and in man. This ends in a mechanistic 
materialism transformed poetically into a monistic and sentimental pantheism. 
They are not quite so self-confident and peremptory in rejecting the supernatural. 
Here they want to have it both ways. Some of them use the word accurately in a 
clear and strictly transcendental sense. Others merge it in a mush of immanence. 

The book is weakest in theology proper. It avoids a searching discussion of the 
theological presuppositions of Revelation except in the jejune sense of varying 
degrees of inspiration or emotional excitement granted to human genius. From its 
reference to ‘‘ Barthianism ” some of the contributors would probably be startled 
to read that Barth himself has declared: ‘“‘ God may speak to us through Russian 
communism, or a flute concerto, a blossoming shrub or a dead dog,” ! but this is 
not what Barth or any competent theologian means by Revelation. Our essayists 
often write as if what man is clever enough to discover is what God is pleased 
enough to reveal. None of them is able to accept, as a serious hypothesis, an act 
of vertical lightning intervention, by a personal God, constituting a unique super- 
natural event in Time and creating a fresh start or new decisive stage in what we 
call the “‘ historical” process. And this gives the book an odd dilettante and 
amateurish air. Some of them have never quite understood or thought it worth 
while even to try to understand, the intense meaning of the tremendous age-long, 
still solidly persisting structure of orthodoxy reared through the agony and blessed- 
ness of souls redeemed by Christ. The contribution that comes nearest to this 
understanding is the last note, a sort of minority report of one. This is a remarkable 
little paper on ‘‘ The Myth,” It is at once destructive and constructive and there- 
fore creative. It does not refer to Loisy’s immense and minute researches, but it 
is not far removed from Loisy’s profound sense of what religion is and of how 
Faith behaves in its despairing crises. The chief trouble here, a trouble by which 
all our thinkings are persistently hag-ridden, is the inveterate and all-but ineradic- 
able assumption that the so-called “‘ facts ’’ of science must possess some “ higher ” 
kind of truth than the “ facts” of the myth. Science has nothing whatsoever 
essentially more “‘ factual” than has the true myth, for both at last admittedly 
deal with symbols and both live and move and have their being in a mysterious 
teality approached through symbolism. The writer of this courageous contribution 
speaks throughout of ‘‘ emotional knowledge ” ; but, if this term be permissible at 
all, it is (when Latinised) nothing else than emotional science. We are all so obsessed 
by secularities and externalities, by mechanisation, materialism and determinism, 
by all the impersonalities and abstractions of contemporary thought, that, even 
when able to do so, we refuse to take the decisive fence on the other side of which 
Science is seen to be artificial through and through, from its a priori assumptions to 
its laboratory conditions and technique and finally to its pseudo-interpretation of 
existence. It is no less a piece of conceptual, however responsible, fancy-work 
woven of hypotheses and imperfect verifications than is the serious myth. What 
deserves to be stressed is that the triumphs of the myth—even the practical 
ttiumphs—in our recorded and living civilisations are no whit less staggeringly 
amazing than the atomic bomb, and are far more importantly edifying and humane 
and indispensable, precisely because they are more strongly and deeply governed 
by artistic, ethical and spiritual ends. 

In philosophy the volume falls between two stools. It is much preoccupied 
With biological and emergent evolution ahd with “ Holism.” But this requires a 


1 The Doctrine of the Word of God, Vol. 1, p. 60. (Eng. trans.) 
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clearer indication, however brief, of its philosophical first principles than appears 
in these pages. Instead we are given, almost journalistically, the names of Bernard 
Shaw and of other fading or faded idols of the literary market place. Of Bernard 
Shaw we are solemnly informed : ‘‘ Probably there has been no inspiration within 
the present century so great as that given by G. B. Shaw” (p. 52). Probably, it 
may be added, Shaw himself, in his exquisite humour and insouciance, would be 
the last to dispute this. 

The proportions and arrangement of the essays are puzzling, if not planless and 
haphazard. When we think of such impressive treatises as Moberley’s ‘“* Atonement 
and Personality,” it seems more ludicrous even than disrespectful to dismiss this 
great human and Christian doctrine in less than two pages of text. Much is said 
in general about faith, but hardly anything of Faith in the eminent sense in which 
the word is used in Catholicism or in the historical Protestantism of Justification by 
Faith now revived by our profoundest theologians here and abroad. The doctrine 
of Grace is almost passed over. There is, however, in the chapter on “* Worship, 
Sacraments and Prayer,” a quotation (p. 190) of an illustration by the pseudo- 
Dionysius : ‘‘ He who stands in a boat and seizes a rope flung to him from a rock 
and pulls it in does not draw the rock to himself but brings himself and the boat 
nearer to the rock.” The writer of this chapter seems never to have reflected that 
the initial saving act here is the flinging of the rope. But for this the man in the 
boat would be left gesticulating and clutching wildly at air. Reverently he could 
add after Paul ‘“‘ And that Rock was Christ.’ In this defence of symbolism in 
worship, ‘either visual, verbal or both,” there is not a single word about the pro- 
foundly expressive and*evocative power of music. 

With admirable candour it is announced that some Unitarians do not believe 
in the survival of human personality. Others, who do believe in it, stress a process 
of gradual spiritual refinement that ends in absorption in the All. The Trinity is 
rejected out of hand and with surprising superficiality as.if it were a denial of the 

Jnity. In one of the best chapters, the Deity of Christ is repudiated, but in a mood 
of constructive reverence. It is rather strange that while the Bible (in another 
contribution) is described as ‘* a book unique in the world’s history ” and as having 
‘* a place in Christian history and influence which is sui generis,” Jesus is accorded 
no such place, on the fallacious ground that to be unique is to be exclusive. ‘If 
he was ‘ God manifest in the flesh ’ it was not uniquely, not exclusively.” It may, 
however, be said ‘“ that Jesus was ‘ deified °"—God being incarnate in him in the 
sense that he had risen into a living union with the Divine Life ” (p. 171). 

Such criticisms could be multiplied.. The gravest defect of all is that, in spite 
of passages of high concern, it betrays a certain insensibility to the awful apostasy 
of the nations from the Christian and indeed every other religious faith. The writers 
generally have an acute sense of the intellectual causes of the decline of religion, but 
they do not appear to be stricken to the heart by the agonising tragedy and tor- 
turing anguish of our world. The urgency of a Gospel-proclamation is never 
burning or vehement. Often one gets a painful feeling of their interested com- 
placency. They show few signs of having been riven in-soul or broken in spirit, and 
therefore of having observed that our desperate problems are set not by our intellect, 
not even by our inherited animality, but by our treachery to God, by our betrayal 
of our neighbour, by our awakened but crafty nature that knows good and evil. 
We can leave it to cheap journalism to refute this by talk of the heroism of “ our 
lads’ whom we all honour and to whom our gratitude is untellable. But our 
enemies’ “lads’’ were also heroic. Gangsters can be courageous unto death. 
Traitors of satanic intellect have been suicidally brave. Powerful personalities of 
genius can order and make “‘ the last sacrifice ” in predetermined plots of blackest 
infamy. Considering minds are aghast at the continuing and remembered horrors 
of human life which are almost as incredible as the obscenest nightmare of a raving 
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maniac. It is dark hypocrisy to affect that these things have originated in the 
spontaneous foul diabolism of a little group of dictators maddened by lust of 
power. They have originated in us—in mankind. ‘Thou art the man.” Our 
tragedy lies in human nature itself. We may despise or respect the revived theology 
of the fall, of original sin, of human corruption with its complete destruction or 
hideous distortion of the Divine Image. But the need of pitiable, pitiless man 
temains and will remain for ever—Redemption, Restoration, God’s rescue of the 
race through His coming in Christ to us who are so unwilling and so impotent, of 
ourselves, to come to Him. ‘I saw,” said M. Leon Blum at Pétain’s trial, “‘ men 
change and become corrupted under my very eyes as if they had been plunged in a 
bath of poison.”” Who will see, and how shall we see, men converted, men saved, 
men justified and sanctified, under our very eyes, as if they had been plunged in a 
bath of Regeneration ? . 


J. M. Liuoyp Tuomas. 
LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 





Introduction to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. By T. D. Weldon.—Clarendon 
Press, Oxford.—Pp. viii + 205.—12s. 6d. net. 


Mr WELDon’s book is a welcome addition to the growing output of Kant-literature 
in recent years. The author has a remarkable gift of providing a clear and balanced 
bird’s-eye view of the most complicated doctrines ; and at the same time what he 
offers us is always more than a mere summary—it is an independent attempt to 
think through a philosophical position. Conscious of the reality of Kant’s problems, 
he is nevertheless highly critical. Always masterful, and not seldom masterly, he 
is fortunate in possessing a clear philosophical style which is an admirable vehicle 
for his thought. The book is to be recommended both to beginners and to experts, 
although an argument so condensed is liable at times to be difficult for the former. 

Mr Weldon is rightly insistent that Kant is to be understood in his historical 
context, and with this end in view he gives some account both of thinkers who 
influenced Kant and of Kant’s own pre-Critical writings. This is very well done, 
although limitations of space make it impossible to separate out and examine in 
detail those doctrines which are particularly relevant to the growth of the Critical 
Philosophy. Thus there is no attempt to study the influence of Leibniz’ Nouveaux 
Essais, which is known to have been great. Similarly the account of such local 


‘thinkers as Baumgarten and G. F. Meier, though interesting and useful in itself, 


helps the reader to see what Kant had to avoid rather than what he got out of them ; 
and there is no room to show the ways in which, as Mr Weldon rightly says, Kant’s 
terminology was influenced, particularly by Baumgarten in psychology. - 

Incidentally one would like to know Mr Weldon’s authority for saying that a 
representation (Vorstellung) must have a point-for-point relation with what is 
represented. This seems inconsistent with the existence of “indistinct” repre- 
sentations. And it is a pity that he revives the long-refuted error that by a ‘“* Coper- 
nican ’’ revolution Kant meant merely one that was drastic. 

In his treatment of the Critique itself, Mr Weldon first of all performs the truly 
remarkable feat of condensing the whole argument into 70 pages. He then proceeds 
to a more detailed discussion of the Analytic with special reference to the doctrine 
of inner sense. Mr Weldon is always an independent thinker, but it is here in par- 
ticular that he starts an altogether novel variety of hare. A great deal of what he 
says is sound, for he keeps an acute eye closely on the text ; but for our present 
purpose .it is necessary to concentrate on his more questionable interpretations. 
His account seems to suffer from certain twists, which—to his credit be it said— 
affect him consistently throughout, although, even so, he is often nearer to the 
truth than most commentators. 
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About inner sense he seems to get off on the wrong foot. Failing to see that every 
state of the mind, whether cognitive, emotional, or volitional, is an object of inner 
sense, he finds the problem of finding a content for inner sense almost insuperable. 
Nothing seems to be left for inner sense except the apprehension of -illusions or 
hallucinations ; but this is clearly impossible if inner sense is somehow to give us 
knowledge of the self. Hence Mr Weldon falls back on the psychological theories 
of Tetens, who is known to have influenced Kant. 

This procedure is thoroughly sensible and might well throw light on an exceed- 
ingly difficult topic; but its results are hardly likely to carry conviction. Inner 
sense apparently is the source of intuitions which are representations of myself as 
perceiving. ‘‘ These are literally scattered about among my perceptions of things 
and are entirely separated both from one another and from those perceptions.” 
Furthermore, inner sense has apparently to be introduced in order to meet a 
problem arising from a physiological theory of perception—the problem of 
finding a physiological- mechanism which will differentiate representations of 
succession from successions of representations. It should, however, be added 
that when he comes to the Second Analogy, Mr Weldon is concerned, not 
with the physiological problem, but with the epistemological problem, of this 
differentiation. 

Starting with this admittedly paradoxical view of inner sense (in itself perhaps 
the most difficult topic in Kant) Mr Weldon might be expected to get into trouble 
when he comes to deal with imagination and the schematism of the categories in 
their relation to time as the form of inner sense. This in certain respects he does, 
whether or not this is the result of the impassable gulf made between the contents 
of inner and outer sense. Transcendental logic, we are told, is “‘ mainly concerned 
with the possibility of applying the pure concepts to a pure manifold of space and 
time ; general logic with the application of empirical concepts to the empirical 
manifold of sense.” Such a statement is neat, but inaccurate. Apart from the fact 
that general logic, being concerned with thought as such, is indifferent to the 
distinction between empirical and a priori thinking, transcendental logic is con- 
cerned, not with applying categories to the pure manifold of space and time, but 
with applying them through*this pure manifold to objects ; that is, with applying 
them to phenomena, qua temporal and spatial. 

This might seem to be a mere slip, but it has too many reverberations to be 
merely that. Mr Weldon gets into difficulties because of his assumption that the 
categories apply to time, notably when he finds himself forced to maintain that for 
Kant time must be “ synthetically intensive.” The categories, with the exception 
of quantity, do not apply to space and time, but to objects in space and time. 
Similarly the schemata arise because transcendental imagination (in the service of 
understanding) has to synthetise phenomena in one space and time, not simply— 
with the possible exception of number as the schema of quantity—because it has 
to synthetise the pure manifold of space and time by itself. It is a mistake to 
speak, as Mr Weldon does, of necessary succession as a condition of the possibility 
of time itself ; or again of the nature of time depending on the validity of the causal 
axiom. The schema of necessary succession, like other schemata, is not derived 
directly from the nature of time ; it is necessary for knowledge of events (or objects) 
in one time ; and only because empty time cannot be known is it necessary for 
knowledge of time itself. 'This is the essence of a Critical, as opposed to, a dogmatic 
argument. 

These may seem to be niggling points. They are mentioned here because they 
seem to be, at least partly, the cause of Mr Weldon’s tendency to find Kant’s 
theories of imagination, of causality, and of the self even more difficult, and less 
plausible, than they are. They are very far from outweighing the many positive 
contributions which Mr Weldon has made to the understanding of Kant. 
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On p. 186, four lines from the bottom, “ schema ” is a misprint for “‘ category.” 
The book, which is admirably produced, would have been the better for an index. 
3 H. J. Patron. 
Corpus Curist1 CoLLEGE, OxFORD. 





Humanism and Christianity. By W.S. Urquhart, D.Litt., D.D., LL.D.—T. and T. 
Clark.—Pp. 282.—11s. 


Dr Urquaart’s purpose is to set forth the inadequacy for both human life and 
thought of naturalism, Indian idealism, Barthanism, and scientific humanism, by 
giving a scrupulously fair exposition and criticism of these doctrines, with the help 
of a rather tropical anthology of quotations from the relevant literature. The latter 
should be stimulating to young minds that relish a rich diet of many flavours more 
than the plain home-made bread, which to roving appetites may not be so interest- 
ing but which Dr Urquhart could well furnish from his own private bakery. The 
author has the cardinal virtues of breadth of mind and sympathy of understanding 
which can discern what truth and worth there is in doctrines in which a niggard 
eye can see only error and depravity. His spectrum analysis discovers more than 
black or white in faiths by which many men have lived and died ; if there is a cloud 
of smoke from some chimney there is probably at least a bit of real fire in the grate. 
But he has enough Scotch gumption to temper appreciation with discrimination, 
as in the case of Hinduism (ch. 10, also 105 ff.) of which he can speak with authority, 
though authorities do not speak with one voice to-day, and Dr Betty Heimann’s 
views are duly recorded (74 ff.) ; and enough rational philosophy to maintain that 
the complete cause must be at least equal to the final effect, so that the whole 
process of time implies an eternal and transcendent reality. This finds religious 
expression in the yearning of the soul for God. Indeed, scientific humanism, 
abolishing what transcends time and sense, confesses its own insufficiency and des- 
pair, and sings its swan song in the consummate passage from Bertrand Russell 
quoted by Dr Urquhart (p. 21); though it may be added, Julian Huxley has 
beautifully decorated its tomb with exotic flowers. 

If the denial of a Transcendant God decapitates religion, the doctrine of the 
Barthian School, in Dr Urquhart’s submission, takes the feet from it, by wholly 
denying His immanence.: It is only in place here to commend his full, fair and 
forcible handling of this new catastrophic theology—the “ theology ef crisis,” or 
of panic, in flight from reason, history and the world. ‘“ Thus saith the Lord ” 
is a prophetic formula which may be used indifferently by the priests of any authori- 
tative religion or cult, but to preach it, as Barth does, to an audience which he 
declares to be stone deaf, having destroyed its own faculty of hearing, is to excuse 
us from the obligation of vainly trying to attend. It is out of our hands anyhow. 
But if England in her crisis had caught the infection of such a theology, who would 
have saved God for England ? It will be more profitable to turn to Dr Urquhart’s 
own teaching, argued with sweet reasonableness yet urgent conviction. 

It is given in the last chapter on ‘‘ The Higher Humanism and the Incarnation,” 
and is much the same as that of Gore, Clement Webb, Hodgson and others. Nature, 
history and religion in general are broken syllables of the Divine Word which 
stammers through them in more or less imperfect utterance and inadequately ; 
contemporary science itself is becoming very conscious that its little systems are 
only broken lights. Thus man and creation travail in pain yeatning for some 
redemption and fulfilment. These come in Christ ; in the Incarnation God breaks 
in at last, in a wholly unique way, once-for-all, as the answer, full and final, to man’s 
long self-despairing need of, and search for, redemption and salvation. The Incar- 
nation is thus the climax, and the interpretation, of all creation and human history. 
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God is immanent in the whole process, but it seems there is not enough potency 
in His immanent operation to carry His intention to its goal; God transcendent 
must once and for all become incarnate, reveal His very self; this is done in the 
life, death and resurrection of Christ. 

This is the “ classical ’’ faith of the Christian Church Catholic ; it has been held 
by many fine men, able minds, some great minds. It would be impudence to treat 
it with anything but respect. But it has also been unacceptable to minds equally 
able and sincere. May we venture modestly and briefly to state some of the serious 
empirical difficulties it raises ? 

(1) This unique resort of God to “ direct action,’ a wholly unprecedented and 
by hypothesis unrepeatable, departure from His fixed ways in order to break into 
history for man’s salvation might reasonably be expected to have been made 
available to mankind, so far as capable of understanding and responding to it. Yet, 
the vast mass of humans, including saints, seekers and sages, have never even heard 
of it, or had any chance to receive it. How can we talk of Christ as in historic fact 
‘*the saviour of the World’? ? In this connection, how can so localised an event 
be the climax and interpretation of all human history when so much human history 
has been wholly irrelevant to it and has had no touch whatever with it, B.C. or 
A.D.? Do Christians realise they have been a very small minority of the total 
race ? Or was God just indifferent to all the rest of His children? They didn’t 
matter ? 

(2) Such a preternatural cause might be expected to have had effects to some 
approximation commensurate with it. Can we say that history A.D. offers any 
spectacular or cataclysmic contrast to history B.C.? Does the state of the world 
since or of Christian Europe to-day indicate the operation of a force wholly dis- 
similar, a factor sui generis and supernatural, introduced into human nature in the 
first century of our era? Do they show the complete break in continuity that is 
postulated in the Incarnation, or to be reasonably inferred from it ? 

One admits that God moves in a mysterious way and not very often according 
to our a priori expectations and that if He entered time and history even He may 
have accepted the logical limitations. Still, if He decides on ‘‘ miraculous ” action 
contrary to all His previous-laws and habits, why could such Omnipotence not have 
gone further when it was at it, and in justice not to say love, made an offer of the 
benefits of his intervention to His creatures generally ? But no. It seems as if 
God made one infinitesimally brief interruption of His established cosmic order, 
which sincere thinking compels us to reckon largely a failure ; man and his nature 
would appear to be too much for Him, even when He has tried presumably His 
best ; and the world is thus darker than if there had been no such miraculous inter- 
vention. Man by himself was not enough, with God incarnate he has not been so 
much better, on the whole. But it has been said, “‘ Facts are ventriloquists’ dummies.” 

(8) The Incarnation is no doubt very comforting to Christians in furnishing 
them objective certainty of God, but by far the most of mankind good and bad have 
been left out in the cold and had to make shift without it in facing life and death. 
This looks odd and feels wrong. It should make Christians a most unhappy lot. 

As an exposition of Christian philosophy the book contains decided and dis- 
tinctive merits. 


R. Nicot Cross. 
OxrForb, 





The Destiny of Western Man. By W. J. Stace.—Allen & Unwin.—Pp. 822.—15s. 


THE title is a misnomer ; Professor Stace has not deserted philosophy for prophecy. 
Democracy rationally Demonstrated, though it sounds quaint, would better describe 
a book which purports to deduce Democracy as a political creed from an analysis 
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of the nature of man, on the premisses of Humanism. Nothing dry-as-dust about 
it, for here are the ways~of a mind well schooled in Plato, who walked in green 
pastures but whose thought could draw sap and sustenance from the life of common 
folk in their trades and professions. The common man could read it and find in it 
a liberal education for the mind; it is one of the too scarce productions in con- 
temporary print that justifies the allotted ink and paper, said to be in short supply, 
and the product is a pleasant thing for the eyes to behold. The contents include 
chapters on Good and Evil, The Greek and the Christian contributions to Western 
Civilisation, Rationalism and Anti-Rationalism, The Infinite Value of the Individual, 
The Individual and the State, Plato or Schopenhauer? Nietzsche or Christ ? 

The author proceeds to discuss “‘ immanent ”’ and “‘ imposed ” moralities, a not 
very radical division we suggest, and though a humanist argues: adroitly for the 
objectivity of moral values and standards against subjectivists, relativists and the 
emotive theory of logical positivists ; moral laws are as valid as laws of health, and 
to break them is to become broken earthenware ; they are derived not from the 
cosmic order but from human nature and express the conditions of satisfactory 
human life in wholeness and balance of personality. As there is a medical science 
so there is a moral science, independent of metaphysical or supernatural sanctions. 
Which is true as far as it goes, only, a whole personality and a satisfactory human 
life will inevitably take us into deep questions beyond the fathom line of any science. 

Professor Stace finds that an analysis of human nature presents us with two 
fundamental principles (a) the Primacy of Reason, which we owe to Greek thought, 
and (6) the Primacy of Sympathy (or love) taught by the Christian religion. Neither 
alone is enough and together they furnish the principle of the Infinite Value of the 
Individual, which constitutes the rational basis and logical sanction of Democracy, 
Totalitarianism pretends to found itself on the organic nature of the State as 
against Democracy which it holds to be derived from an atomistic conception of 
society. Stace ably argues to the contrary conclusion and succeeds in turning the 
tables on the Fascist argument (210-219). : 

Such dogmas, however, as the infinite value of the individual and human 
equality must, we think, remain dogmas of very limited validity on Humanist 
premisses ; they have to face ubiquitous contradictions from history and facts. The 
first in any strict sense is inherently paradoxical and the latter is an ideal or regu- 
lative idea whose function is to direct human effort. Up to the present it is not an 
actuality while, in our belief, the rights of the individual as against the State can 
only be maintained on the religious assumption that he is also the citizen of another 
Order or State, eternal in the heavens and transcending all earthly States, and has 
intrinsic relationships to a transcendent God, in whom alone inheres infinite value. 
The chapters on “ Plato or Schopenhauer?” and ‘“ Nietzsche or Christ?” contain 
excellent discussions on profound problems of ethics, and a measured exposition of 
the function of reason in the development alike of moral personality and of civilisa- 
tion (272-280). 

We venture, however, to suggest that in the matter of Democracy versus Totali- 
tarianism the only test of the political pudding is in the eating, and that it is the 
fruits rather than the roots that are to be scanned for a verdict ; nor in the face of 
contemporary history will it be doubtful. In regard to the whole method of the 
rational deduction: of Democracy from first principles, it is surely a significant 
reflection that in its employment both his master Plato, and Hegel, who was a 
Christian of sorts, arrived at a different conclusion from Professor Stace. Is this 
sort of political philosophy perhaps like metaphysics, which F. H. Bradley described 
as the finding of bad reasons’ for what we believe on instinct? The defect 
of this method of deducing the validity of Political Democracy from the first 
principles of human nature and the Infinite Value of the Individual is revealed 
in the consequence which follows, viz., that Democracy as a form of Govern- 
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ment should be established among all human nations and tribes at any and 
every stage of their development. This may be regarded as its reductio ad absurdum, 
and it is strange that Stace, an avowed Humanist and Empiricist, should choose to 
put the boot on the wrong foot and hop into the company of absolute Idealists who 
prefer to stand on their head in this world of sloping actuality. 

Anyhow we have no doubt that the matter of the volume redeems the error of 
the method and that if our author has taken the wrong bus to his destination he at 
least gives his readers a grand run for their money ; for which they will be truly 
thankful. 


R. Nicot Cross, 
OxFORD; 





Morals in World History. By Archibald Robertson, M.A.—London : Watts & Co. 
Pp. 122.—8s. 6d.—1945. 


A HISTORICAL treatment of the subject of morals as a process of development may 
follow the evolutionary method, explaining the successive changes as resulting 
primarily from the increasing complexity and differentiation of human groups in 
the course of which new kinds of motivation enter in. Or it may take the stand- 
point that the historic process cannot be explained without assuming a specifically 
moral evolution depending on the emergence at some stage, of mind as personality 
having the consciousness of moral values. In this book, which is remarkable for 
the very wide scope of the historical survey of aspects of primitive and civilised 
society, the former method is adopted. The result is a work which shows an 
admirable unity in a diversity of fields, but also a certain incompleteness in some of 
the arguments and illustrations. 
For his general conception of the foundation of morality, Mr Robertson takes 
as his clue the derivation of the word ; mos, mores. ‘* Morality is primarily con- 
formity to the manners and customs of the people amongst whom we live.” He 
allows that this is not the whole meaning. Reform movements which challenge 
current morality occur, and if successful bring changes in custom. But he does 
not explain the sources of these reforming movements. It appears to be his view 
that they are brought about.by impersonal forces rather than by the influence and 
leadership of individuals whose ‘‘ moral sense ”’ is keener than that of the average. 
‘“‘ The moral sense,” he observes, “‘ is part of man’s mental make-up.”” He passes 
over the fact that great moral reforms have been effected by the leadership of men 
who perceive that conformity is not enough, and that a creative advance to a higher 
morality is required. The success of such men is due to the possession by their 
fellows of the capacity for responding to ethical values, as in the case of the abolition 
of the slave-trade, through the inspiration of Wilberforce. The view that certain 
changes in the moral atmosphere and conduct of a society do take place as a result 
of forces which may be described as impersonal seems corroborated by history. 
These ‘ forces ’’ of course involve human agency, but with no clear-cut purposive 
intent. Such a crisis occurred at the beginnings of civilisation as interpreted by 
Mr Robertson. Property in land and herds, originally communal, became individual 
with the recognition of the patriarchal family, and consequent paternal interest in 
children. With the need of more workers in agriculture, slavery of the defeated 
enemy in war was substituted for cannibalism. With the ending of the communal 
system equality ceased, and with the institution of slavery, the class system was 
in embryo. Thus the advance was uneven. The majority who were first slaves or 
serfs, were later the masses of the oppressed or down-trodden, the workers as 
opposed to the minority who live on their labour. Mr. Robertson proceeds to treat 
the class division and conflict as the one dominant factor of history in relation to 
morals. He finds its effects manifested in all the main aspects of civilisation, 
including its chief institutions. Organised religion becomes a vested interest for 
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MORALS IN WORLD HISTORY 


its official exponents, from the days of Babylonia and Egypt to those of medizval 
“am and later Catholicism. The author does not see any essential difference between 
to | the prophetic teaching of the religious leaders of Israel with their lofty morality 
ho and that of the other Palestinian tribes: ‘‘ Jahveh was just one more Baal.” 
Brahmanism was the product of class rivalry, Gautama an intellectual aristocrat, 
vas and Buddhism a doctrine for the very few. Gautama himself was probably a 
at | materialist, as his denial of an immortal soul suggests. The teaching of the Sermon 
uly on the Mount was not original, and that there was anything unique in the beginnings 
of Christianity is not admitted. In political history the illustration of Mr Robert- 
son’s method which seems most open to question is the account of the Greek City- 
states. That the attempt to rear freedom on a basis of slavery was at least part 
cause of the fall of Athens must be agreed, but not that Athenian democracy con- 
Co. sisted of a “* leisured aristocracy and a semi-servile working-class.”” These were the 
people who had liberty to ostracise their leaders, decide on war, condemn a Socrates, 
nay judge dramas never equalled except by Shakespeare. Plato’s burlesque of demo- 
: eracy (Republic IX) could not have been written where democracy was not a vital 
~~ fact. Mr Robertson cannot conceal his animus against metaphysics which could 
nd- | nly in his view be the resort of the idle and leisured, But to see in the intrepid 
ally visitor to Sicily in three dangerous attempts to reform the tyrant of Syracuse, ‘“‘ an 
lity armchair philosopher ”’ is a perverse application of the class-conflict interpretation. 
for | Plato’s philosophic guardians in their ascetic, self-abnegating life devoid of common 
sed | J0YS, are “ a leisured possessing class.” It may be noted that the most metaphysical 
an | % metaphysicians, Spinoza was a hand-worker as grinder of optical lenses. Mr 
eof | Robertson strives to whitewash his “noble philosophy” as a “‘ disguised materialism.” 
On any view of moral evolution the relativity of moral values is a great difficulty. 
kes | Here it follows inevitably from the author’s conception of the basis of ethics in 
on- social custom. The experiences of different societies and therefore the customs 
He differ. But in the conclusion he argues that when the ideal of a world order is 
nge reached this relativity will be overcome. The terms moral and immoral will have 
loes 2 Universal meaning. The world community will be an organism of which human 
iew || beings are the cells, “‘ each living his individual life and fulfilling a function in the 
and Whole.” Is not universality, however, inherently incompatible with the theory of 
age. morals as primarily conformity to custom ? What security can-there be that the 
sses | Sind of custom which is made universal would remain so? Mr Robertson provides 
nen his answer. ‘‘ In that community the various historical moralities,”—life according 
her to nature, the Kingdom of God, practical reason, greatest happiness, etc., “* will find 
heir | ‘heir ultimate synthesis.” But whence these ideals ? Would any of them have 
tion | 4eveloped from custom alone ? Can the notion of good be provided by a history in 
‘ain | Which it is not implicit from the first? Failing this the organism ‘with its cells 
sult  culd only furnish the static morality of the beehive. 
ory. _ In spite of these doubts the book is to be recommended as a thorough and 
sive | Bteresting exposition of a standpoint which cannot be overlooked. 
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Ir is pleasant to be able to recommend to all interested in Early Buddhism this 


. latest (and third) complete translation of the old anthology, the Sutta-Nipdia. As 
as was to be expected, the translator of part of the Anguttara (Gradual Sayings, II, 
to IV, Pali Text Society, 1934, 1985) has, in his new undertaking, again conveyed 
en, some of the spirit and outlook of Early Buddhist times to us who come centuries 


later. Mr Hare’s renderings in Woven Cadences, always delicate and dignified, keep 
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ment should be established among all human nations and tribes at any and 
every stage of their development. This may be regarded as its reductio ad absurdum, 
and it is strange that Stace, an avowed Humanist and Empiricist, should choose to 
put the boot on the wrong foot and hop into the company of absolute Idealists who 
prefer to stand on their head in this world of sloping actuality. 

Anyhow we have no doubt that the matter of the volume redeems the error of 
the method and that if our author has taken the wrong bus to his destination he at 
least gives his readers a grand run for their money ; for which they will be truly 
thankful. 


OXFORD; 
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Morals in World History. By Archibald Robertson, M.A.—London : Watts & Co. 
Pp. 122.—8s. 6d.—1945. 


A HISTORICAL treatment of the subject of morals as a process of development may 
follow the evolutionary method, explaining the successive changes as resulting 
primarily from the increasing complexity and differentiation of human groups in 
the course of which new kinds of motivation enter in. Or it may take the stand- 
point that the historic process cannot be explained without assuming a specifically 
moral evolution depending on the emergence at some stage, of mind as personality 
having the consciousness of moral values. In this book, which is remarkable for 
the very wide scope of the historical survey of aspects of primitive and civilised 
society, the former method is adopted. The result is a work which shows an 
admirable unity in a diversity of fields, but also a certain incompleteness in some of 
the arguments and illustrations. 

For his general conception of the foundation of morality, Mr Robertson takes 
as his clue the derivation of the word ; mos, mores. ‘* Morality is primarily con- 
formity to the manners and customs of the people amongst whom we live.” He 
allows that this is not the whole meaning. Reform movements which challenge 
current morality occur, and if successful bring changes in custom. But he does 
not explain the sources of these reforming movements. It appears to be his view 
that they are brought about. by impersonal forces rather than by the influence and 
leadership of individuals whose ‘‘ moral sense ”’ is keener than that of the average. 
‘* The moral sense,” he observes, ‘“‘ is part of man’s mental make-up.”’ He passes 
over the fact that great moral reforms have been effected by the leadership of men 
who perceive that conformity is not enough, and that a creative advance to a higher 
morality is required. The success of such men is due to the possession by their 
fellows of the capacity for responding to ethical values, as in the case of the abolition 
of the slave-trade, through the inspiration of Wilberforce. The view that certain 
changes in the moral atmosphere and conduct of a society do take place as a result 
of forces which may be described as impersonal seems corroborated by history. 
These “‘ forces ” of course involve human agency, but with no clear-cut purposive 
intent. Such a crisis occurred at the beginnings of civilisation as interpreted by 
Mr Robertson. Property in land and herds, originally communal, became individual 
with the recognition of the patriarchal family, and consequent paternal interest in 
children. With the need of more workers in agriculture, slavery of the defeated 
enemy in war was substituted for cannibalism. With the ending of the communal 
system equality ceased, and with the institution of slavery, the class system was 
in embryo. Thus the advance was uneven. The majority who were first slaves or 
serfs, were later the masses of the oppressed or down-trodden, the workers as 
opposed to the minority who live on their labour. Mr. Robertson proceeds to treat 
the class division and conflict as the one dominant factor ef history in relation to 
morals. He finds its effects manifested in all the main aspects of civilisation, 
including its chief institutions. Organised religion becomes a vested interest for 
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its official exponents, from the days of Babylonia and Egypt to those of medizval 
and later Catholicism. The author does not see any essential difference between 
the prophetic teaching of the religious leaders of Israel with their lofty morality 
and that of the other Palestinian tribes: ‘‘ Jahveh was just one more Baal.” 
Brahmanism was the product of class rivalry, Gautama an intellectual aristocrat, 
and Buddhism a doctrine for the very few. Gautama himself was probably a 
materialist, as his denial of an immortal soul suggests. The teaching of the Sermon 
on the Mount was not original, and that there was anything unique in the beginnings 
of Christianity is not admitted. In political history the illustration of Mr Robert- 
son’s method which seems most open to question is the account of the Greek City- 
states. That the attempt to rear freedom on a basis of slavery was at least part 
cause of the fall of Athens must be agreed, but not that Athenian democracy con- 
sisted of a “* leisured aristocracy and a semi-servile working-class.” These were the 
people who had liberty to ostracise their leaders, decide on war, condemn a Socrates, 
judge dramas never equalled except by Shakespeare. Plato’s burlesque of demo- 
eracy (Republic [X) could not have been written where democracy was not a vital 
fact. Mr Robertson cannot conceal his animus against metaphysics which could 
only in his view be the resort of the idle and leisured. But to see in the intrepid 
visitor to Sicily in three dangerous attempts to reform the tyrant of Syracuse, “‘ an 
armchair philosopher ” is a perverse application of the class-conflict interpretation. 
Plato’s philosophic guardians in their ascetic, self-abnegating life devoid of common 
joys, are “‘ a leisured possessing class.”’ It may be noted that the most metaphysical 
of metaphysicians, Spinoza was a hand-worker as grinder of optical lenses. Mr 
Robertson strives to whitewash his ‘“‘noble philosophy” as a “‘ disguised materialism.” 

On any view of moral evolution the relativity of moral values is a great difficulty. 
Here it follows inevitably from the author’s conception of the basis of ethics in 
social custom. The experiences of different societies and therefore the customs 
differ. But in the conclusion he argues that when the ideal of a world order is 
reached this relativity will be overcome. The terms moral and immoral will have 
a universal meaning. The world community will be an organism of which human 
beings are the cells, ‘‘ each living his individual life and fulfilling a function in the 
whole.” Is not universality, however, inherently incompatible with the theory of 
morals as primarily conformity to custom ? What security can-there be that the 
kind of custom which is made universal would remain so? Mr Robertson provides 





his answer. ‘‘ In that community the various historical moralities,”—life according 
to nature, the Kingdom of God, practical reason, greatest happiness, etc., “ will find 
their ultimate synthesis.”” But whence these ideals? Would any of them have 
developed from custom alone ? Can the notion of good be provided by a history in 
which it is not implicit from the first? Failing this the organism ‘with its cells 
could only furnish the static morality of the beehive. 

In spite of these doubts the book is to be recommended as a thorough and 
interesting exposition of a standpoint which cannot be overlooked. 


Lonpon, Hinpa D, OaKELEY. 





Woven Cadences of Early Buddhists (Sutta-Nipata). Translated by E. M. Hare.— 
Sacred Books of the Buddhists, Vol. XV.—Oxford University Press.—Pp. iii 
+ 229.—10s. 6d. ‘ 
Ir is pleasant to be able to recommend to all interested in Early Buddhism this 
latest (and third) complete translation of the old anthology, the Sutta-Nipdia. As 
was to be expected, the translator of part of the Anguttara (Gradual Sayings, Il, 
IV, Pali Text Society, 19384, 1935) has, in his new undertaking, again conveyed 
some of the spirit and outlook of Early Buddhist times to us who come centuries 
later. Mr Hare’s renderings in Woven Cadences, always delicate and dignified, keep 
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closely to the original and additions or omissions of words, if they occur at all, are 
quite immaterial. This is a commendable feat when turning metrical Pali into 
metrical English, the more especially so if, as Mr Hare suggests was the case here, 
the compiler was well versed in Vedanta doctrine and could indulge in word-play 
(Slesa)—tabulated in Index VI—puns and puzzles. And apparently word-play was 
as popular as were alliteration and assonance, to which full justice is done in Index 
VIII, pp. 220-229. 

As a result of handling all recurring words, compounds and ‘ideas consistently 
and systematically, and at the same time sensitively, the translator has achieved a 
version which is not only a pleasure to read but which also has the merit of making 
sense. Some will judge this to be very likely the sense intended by the original, 
although it may be that others.will not agree with all the interpretations or find 
some of them too novel. Yet to my mind the renderings go far to form a coherent 
whole out of the various strands of thought discernible in the anthology, and which 
no doubt derive in part from its historical setting, antecedent and contemporary. 
For early Buddhism, as the translator realises, was in the full stream of the Indian 
thought of the day. 

Portions of the Sutta-Nipdta are admittedly as old as anything surviving in Pali 
‘‘ literature ” (for the original was chanted not read, p. 217) and hence represent a 
venerable tradition. This consideration is of importance in distinguishing features 
held early to be salient from others not yet entered into the teaching or not yet 
stereotyped. As to this last, Mr Hare has a list of “ some notable omissions ” on 
p. 216 of his éxcellent Afterword—a little masterpiece of interpretation. These 
formulas which find virtually no mention in the verses, although the concepts may 
be there to which at some time they were attached, include those of the three 
refuges, the three signs, the three gems, the five (or six) abhifiia or super-knowledges, 
and the five khandhas, those constituents of man which came to be regarded as 
comprising all that he was. Musing, jhdna, is stressed, but there is no formulated 
gradation through its four, eight (or nine) stages; and truth too, but the four 
truths of ill are mentioned only once, Nor is the Way called eightfold or distin- 
guished as fourfold with the four fruits except on one occasion where this is implied 
- by “‘ the persons eight, of four pairs,’’ ver. 227. This almost complete absence of 
the well-known formulas of the four Nikaéyas would lend additional support to Mrs 
Rhys Davids’ contention that they were not of the ‘‘ old rock ” of Buddhism. 

Vitally significant as these omissions are, the well documented inquiry (see 
Afterword) into what the text sought to tell is naturally not based on them. To 
show what “ very generally we may the Sutta-Nipdta taught ’—and is it not true 
that it “‘ perhaps contains some of the pith of the Master’s teaching ” (p. 216) ?— 
Mr Hare, after adducing six leading Vedanta doctrines, assembles six leading Sutia- 
Nipdta teachings. He then proceeds to an analysis of each of these and cites 
passages to indicate their further range and implications, as found in this anthology. 


This compressed but pithy examination, containing much in little, throws valuable 


light on the contents of the work and on the substance of the teachings it made 
important. 

Thus, to choose only a few examples, there is no lack of references to dharma— 
‘“*inly seen,” “‘ leading to the cool ”—and to “‘ dharma, the thing for laymen . 
the thing for the recluse,” suggesting that lay-people too received some guidance, 
the Way not being restricted to monks. There is emphasis on alertness ; on getting 
rid of doubts; on washing away all views; on faith; on musing. A verse in the 
Boat Sutta says much : 


Who Dharma hath not quickened here, 
Nor heeds the goal of listeners great, 
Himself not knowing, doubt not crossed, 
How can he others help to muse ? (ver. 820). 
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And of the four usages of attan that are discriminated, one, atta, we have and in 
plenty, usually at the end of a compound (p. 218). This, which ‘‘ seems to be the , 
empirical self . . . (is) pregnant in meaning for the teaching of the Sutta-Nipdata, 
for it is to be quickened, made-become, developed, tamed, calmed, cooled ”— 
evidence of its signal importance. The Vedantic view that diman was either per- 
manent or Brahman is not necessarily entailed. There is too the arahan, “‘ man-of- 
worth,” but no formulas of arahanship ; and the “ cankerless ” is more frequent 
than the cankers. There is some referénce to amity, once, at ver. 150, with its 
formula ‘‘ above, below, across’? which, however, occurs three times without 
“amity ” (ver. 587, 1055, 1068). A state of calm, upasanta, etc., a cool state, 
nibbana, is the summum bonum for the here and now. And khema may be won, 
that peace or “ security ’ or being immune to the world’s touch (ver. 268), wished 
for by the man of amity for all beings (ver. 145), and which, as yogakkhema, Gotama, 
is words of “‘ traditional ‘ autobiography ’ ” ascribed to him, strove to attain by the 
Nerafijara. 

Verse 1064 shows Gotama repudiating the notion that dependence on him can 
liberate the doubter so that he can “‘ cross the flood ’”—the burden of several of the 
brahmans’ questions in the last chapter, the Way to the Beyond, for a proper 
appreciation of the replies to which the translator is of the opinion that a reader 
must have some knowledge of the Vedanta (p. ii). One of the ways to cross over, 
to fare on in the Way, is to find and know dharma. The founder never claimed to 
be more than a helper, a lifter of the veil. 

There is no doubt that the Sutta-Nipdta is very rewarding. Woven Cadences 
throughout maintains the loftiness of thought inherent in the original. To those 
who seek to know more of the splendid old religion now called Buddhism, Mr Hare 
has given a fine lead both by virtue of his eloquent translation and his stimulating 
and constructive Afterword. In addition, there are his full and informative Indexes, 
including one on Similes, Creatures, etc., and his Table of Identical, Comparable and 
Quoted Passages which, drawn from other canonical, post-canonical and com- 
mentarial works, stand massed beside their corresponding Sutta-Nipdta verse and 
line. Truly a model of index-making. 


I. B. Horner. 
LONDON, 





The Concept of Dread. By Kierkegaard.—O.U.P., 1944.—Pp. 154.—10s. 6d. 
A Short Life of Kierkegaard. By W. Lowrie—O.U.P.—Pp. 271.—12s. 6d. 


THESE books are interesting additions to what may come to be known as the 
Princeton Kierkegaards, and they will be welcomed by all who have explored 
their predecessors. A short biography may help to make the Danish thinker known 
to many who could not tackle Mr. Lowrie’s earlier volume, and The Concept of 


_ Dread contains many themes which have come to wide discussion during the century 


since it was written. For the zeal animating this series of translations one can 
express nothing but praise and thanks, and for the translators of such difficult 
works nothing but sympathy, so much so that it is embarrassing to find that one’s 
critical judgement of the works here noticed cannot be wholly favourable. The 
translation of The Concept of Dread is admittedly hasty ; the fact that the German 
quotations in two places make nonsense does not inspire confidence in the accuracy 
with which the Danish has been rendered. (There are errors on pp. xi, 12, 18, 24, 
62, 70—more than one expects in a short book with Oxford’s imprint.) It was 
perhaps a pity to entrust a short life of Kierkegaard to Mr Lowrie, who is the reverse 
of concise. In the past seven years he has not revised the main interpretations of 
his biography ; I need not repeat here the grounds on which I dissented (in the 
Journal of Theological Studies, June, 1989) from these, I can only say that his 
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presentation of the crisis of 1886 seems to me still to be not merely inadequate but 
untenable and to involve a grave misuse of evidence. On the other hand the 
reader who is not content to have his mind made up for him will find in this new 
biography much excellent material. The extract from the Journal for August, 
1835 (pp. 82-8), contains essential elements of Kierkegaard’s attack upon Hegel 
and of his interpretation of Christianity, which has now come to be known as 
existential : ‘“‘ What good would it do me if I were able . . . to construct a world 
wherein I did not live but which I merely held up to the gaze of others? .. . ifI 
were able to expound the significance of Christianity . . . if for me and for my 
life it did not have any really profound importance ? ” 

The Concept of Dread is a notoriously difficult work to read and would need a 
philosophically trained theologian for its exegesis. Many of its subtleties are now 
impenetrable, and seem irrelevant. It is hardly even clear what the general reader 
is to understand by Dread. Neither the German Angst nor the French Angoisse 
seems to convey the sense of frightened and guilty suspense of which Kierkegaard 
speaks. This includes the Christian sense of sin, the burden of its repetition in the 
future ; it includes the fear of freedom, of the possibilities consequent upon the fact 
that one is an autonomous person: “ the egoistic infinity of possibility ” (p. 55). 
There are many suggestive views here : ‘‘ Sin in man still has power so long as it is 
only a question of expectation.” The dread of sin, which Kierkegaard had felt so 
keenly in himself, is only overcome by salvation, which at the time of writing he 
yearned for rather than enjoyed. Around these emergent points turns a surprisingly 
intricate discussion of original sin, the nature and meaning of Adam’s fault, the 
eternal quality expressed’in time. As one meditates on the book, its idiosyncrasies 
fall into place and Kierkegaard’s argument appears in its true originality and power. 
It is astonishing to find such themes dealt with so fearlessly in 1844 in a manner so 
near to that of the twentieth century. In no other book of the nineteenth century 
is the problem of the truth of Genesis faced so squarely, as Kierkegaard puts it, the 
scandal of this “‘ first sin ’’ for the abstract intelligence. 

Kierkegaard has been compared with Carlyle and the two contemporaries are 
certainly akin in the importance they attach to what Kierkegaard calls ‘ the 
transcendence of ethics.” But Kierkegaard alone in his age dared to explore the 
modern meaning of the concept of Adam, the first man. Psychology he said (p. 43) 
could not explain the Fall (“‘ it ts the qualitative leap ’’), but it could recognise its 
double consequence, ‘‘ that sin came into the world and that sexuality was gag 

. without sin there is no sexuality and without sexuality no history. . 
Science cannot explain such things.” 

W. G.-Moore. 


Str Joun’s Cottece, Oxrorp. 





